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ON EASTER EVEN. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





When the sun sets, let me say, 
“Each day is an Easter day, 
When the Lord may rise in me, 
Bringing life and victory: 
Every eve an Easter eve, 
When my heart a glorious guest 
Must make ready to receive, 
Swept and cleansed and duly dressed. 


“On its altar there shall lie 
Lilies white of purity ; 
Roses white and roses red 
Shall their grateful odors shed ; 
Passion flowers with cross on breast, 
Violet purple sweet, I’ll lay 
Where my Lord's dear feet may rest, 
Haply—on this Easter day.” 


No long waiting need we know, 
While the slow months come and go; 
No set Lent observe, if we 
Make all time our Lent to be; 
Not one festal, brief and bright, 
But a year, where every morn 
Hearts made ready over night 
Wake to find an Easter dawn. 


So each night, O faithful heart, 
Keep thy vigil, draw apart, 
Dress thy altar fair and fit, 
Sure the Lord will hallow it! 
Death in vain forbids Him rise, 
Sin in vain would bar His way, 
And, each morrow, in the skies, 
There shall dawn an Easter day! 
—Congregationalist. 


>? 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Governor Roosevelt has again earned 
the gratitude of women. He has notified 
the New York Legislature that he will 
veto any bill which cuts down school 
teachers’ salaries by a dollar. He said, in 
a recent speech: 

I have some difficulty in getting good 
laws through when there are legislators 
who do not agree with me; but I never 
have any difficulty in preventing the pas- 
sage of bad laws, 








The Nevada Legislature has distin- 
guished itself during the session just 
closed. It defeated a woman suffrage 
amendment, repealed the ‘purity of elec- 
tions’’ law, checkmated an attempt to re- 
peal the bill legalizing prize-fights, and 
provided for a State lottery. 





Philadelphia in twelve weeks bas had 
4,399 cases of typhoid, and 510 deaths from 
that cause. For several years Philadelphia 
women have been calling attention to the 
scandalous state of the water supply as an 
object-lesson on the need of letting the 
city mothers have a voice in regard to the 
municipal housekeeping. It is a new 
proof of the truth of Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson’s remark (apropos of impure 
milk) that politics is not something ‘‘out- 
side the home,” but is often something 
inside the baby. The names of the coun- 
cilmen who have obstinately blocked the 
effort to secure the filtration of the city’s 
water supply, are being published in the 
Philadelphia newspapers in black type; 
but it would be more effective to give the 
mothers of Philadelphia achance to black- 
ball them at the polls. Meanwhile Phila- 
delphia women and their children continue 
to be poisoned daily, and the *‘‘Antis” 
continue to assure us that women have all 
the rights they want. 


————————<—p- o> 


Chicago furnishes another instance in 
which politics is ‘‘not outside the home, 
but inside the baby.” A suggestive cir- 
cular has been issued by the Agricultural 
Department of the Illinois State Univer- 
sity, signed by Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, and Professor Gridley, of the De- 
partment of Chemistry. It is a study of 
the milk supply of Chicago. The Chicago 
Unity says: 

It shows a shameful degradation of that 
which Chicago ought to enjoy in its per- 
fection and at the cheapest rates. Chicago 
isin the heart of a great prairie country, 
which literally flows with milk, and still 
here is abundant evidence that systematic 
fraud is carried on by the dealers. Milk 
is impoverished by skimming and by 
watering, oftentimes to the lessening by 
half of the nourishing quality of the milk. 
... There is room for legislation, and 
still more legislation. ‘The corporate con- 
science must express itself in corporate 
power. 

But fully half the conscience of the 
community belongs to women, and, there- 
fore, is not allowed to express itself in 
corporate power. 


> oae__—__ 


The women voters of Topeka went to 
the polls in large numbers in behalf of 
municipal ownership of the city water- 
works. See State Correspondence. 





The WoMAN’s JOURNAL proposes to 
enlarge its department devoted to wom- 
en’s clubs, and will make a specialty of 
reporting the work the different clubs are 
doing in the line of civics. News of such 
work is requested from all clubs that 
make it a feature. 
tor 





The new local government bill for Lon- 
don seems to be somewhat obscurely 
worded. Mr. Balfour admitted in the 
House of Commons, the other day, that 
he did not know whether women, under 
its provisions, were eligible for aldermen 
and mayors or not. Women have served 
acceptably as mayors in Australia, New 
Zealand, and our own Western States. 
Some day they will be eligible in London, 
and even in Constantinuple, It is only a 
question of time. 

—=—oo 

PROF. LE CONTE ON CUEDUCATION. 

California University, with its 1,500 stu- 
dents, lately did honor to Prof. Joseph Le 
Conte on his 76th birthday. Early in the 
morning the young women of the college 
festooned the lecture-room with flowers. 
A writing-desk, a present from the stu- 
dent body, was on the table. The room 
was crowded to overflowing with students, 
In response to a brief address by Charles B. 
Thomas, president of the Students’ Asso- 
ciation, Prof. Le Conte said in part: 

My best energies, the best and most 
productive portion of my life, have been 
spent in connection with this University. 
And yet it has come to something very 
different from what I expected. May I 
tell some of you ladies a secret? When 
coéducation was first talked of here, the 
first year, I confess I was very, very re- 
luctant. It was contrary to all my pre- 
vious experience. It was an experiment, 
and like all experiments it seemed to me 
uncertain. I now see that all my fears 
were unfounded. 1 want to tell you now 
that I ought to have known better. 
(Laughter and applause.) Why, I had 
been myself for more than twenty years 
engaged in coéducation, for what is mar- 
riage but coéducation? And it is not only 
coéducation, but mutual education—not 
only education together, but educating 
one another, 

The mere herding of men together is 
apt to brutalize. The mere herding of 








women together is apt to make them flip- 
pant. But combine, mutually educate; 
mutual education imparts character to 
both, The one is refined and ennobled, 
the other strengthened and dignified. I 
am quite sure that the best effect in char- 
acter-education is always attained by co- 
education; from children associating to- 
gether, youths, men, and women; yes, and 
old men and old women. 


_—_—_—_—_S ea 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

There was an unusually large attendance 
at the Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W. 
S A. at 3 Park Street last Tuesday. The spa- 
cious double-parlors were crowded, and a 
number of women stood up. Mrs. Liver- 
more presided. Mrs. Ellen Johnson, super- 
intendent of the Sherborn prison for wom- 
en, spoke on ‘“‘The Duty of Society to Crimi- 
nals,’’ and afterward answered many ques- 
tions from the deeply interested audience. 

Brief remarks were made by Dr. Lucius 
Morse, of Georgia, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
and others, 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That we congratulate the women 
of California, where the |egislature has just 
granted school suffrage with only one dis- 
senting vote in the House and six in the 
Senate; and we extend our thanks to Pres. 
Jordan of Stanford University, and Pres. 
Kellogg of the California State University, 
who strongly supported the measure. 

Resolved, That the passage of a bill grant- 
ing full suffrage to women by an almost 
unanimous vote in the popular branch of the 
Legislatures of Oklahoma and Arizona is a 
cheering sign of the times, though in each 
case the Senate proved itself again ‘‘the 
graveyard of reforms.” 


Refreshments and a social hour followed, 
and, after a vote of thanks to Mrs. John. 
son, the meeting adjourned. 

At the next Fortnightly, on April 11, 
Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth will speak on 
‘Heroes of the South American Re- 
publics.” 





THE LEGAL STATUS OF MOTHERS. 

That a devoted and_ irreproachable 
mother can be arrested and imprisoned in 
Chicago for ‘‘*kidnapping” her own child 
seems almost incredible, yet this is per- 
fectly true under the existing statutes of 
Illinois. A mother has not even a legal 
right to give permission for her child to 
be taken to ride on a street car, and if the 
father wishes to take from her a nursing 
child and to give it into the care of a baby 
farm, or of a dissolute mistress, he can do 
80, and have all the legal machinery of the 
courts to support his action. And if a 
mother, to avoid being thus robbed of 
her child, tries to escape with it to an- 
other State, she can be arrested and sub- 
jected to a maximum punishment of im- 
prisonmentinthe county jail for one year 
and a fine of $2,000. 

This is but one example of a score of 
barbarous anacronisms still existing in the 
common and statute law of Illinois and of 
most of the States in regard to the status 
of mother and child. Mrs, Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch, an attorney of this 
city, has gathered the most glaring injus- 
tices of this sort into a little book of fic- 
tion called ‘‘Mr, Lex.’’ Mr. Lex, of course, 
is an impossibly hateful father, who takes 
deliberate advantage of every unjust 
power which the archaic law gives him, 
yet each individual act ascribed to him is 
not only possible, but is supported by 
actual cases on record, and these are cited 
by chapter and section. Combined in this 
form they make an unanswerable brief 
against the flagrant injustice of the legal 
fiction by virtue of which the father is 
sole guardian of his children, no matter 
how vicious his arbitrary rulings may be. 

Under existing laws the father may 
choose the clothes his children shall wear, 
the church they shall attend, the kind of 
work they shall do, the medicines they 
shall take when they are sick, and the 
place where they shall be buried when 
they die under his treatment—all in defi- 
ance of the mother’s wishes or judgment, 
even though she furnish all the funds 
for running the father’s business. If a 
daughter, at the age of fourteen, falls a 
victim to a seducer, her father can drive 
her out of his house and forbid her mother 
to help the unfortunate girl. If the dis- 
graced girl-mother manages to get some- 
thing to do and to support her illegiti- 
mate infant, the girl’s father can go and 
—with a little mancuvering—collect the 
money she has earned, for she is still a 
minor. As long as the father is sup- 
posedly in his right mind the mother can- 
not collect the wages of a child, though 
the father may collect every cent of such 
wages and use itall for drink if he pleases. 
The maximum punishment that can be 
imposed upon the seducer of a girl of 





fourteen is to compel him to pay $550 in 
the course of the first ten years of the 
infant’s life. Even if he does not pay a 
cent toward the support of the child, he 
can atthe end of ten years take the child 
from the mother, who has reared and sup- 
ported it, and can legally dispossess her 
and make the child earn wages to keep 
him in tobacco and whiskey. 

If the wife of a worthless husband comes 
into possession of a legacy, she cannot be 
compelled to hand it bodily over to the 
husband, but she can be compelled to pay 
the husband’s bills with it. In the sup- 
positious case of Mrs. Lex, she is com- 
pelled to pay for her husband's trousers, 
for his medicines, and even for his tobacco, 
upon the theory that he is the lord and 
master of the family, and that these 
things are necessary for the support of the 
family. If anybody doubts the tobacco 
item, he will find it supported by a specific 
case in the Illinois Appellate Court re- 
cords, In the words of Mrs. McCulloch, 
‘a mother is eligible to all duty, all bur- 
den, but ineligible to receive benefit in 
the shape of wages, and ineligible to direct 
the expenditure of her own funds,” 

There is not a shadow of question as to 
the validity of Mrs. McCulloch’s indict- 
ment of the legal code in relation to the 
status of mother and child. Three-fourths 
of our States, including Illinois, still make 
the fathers sole guardians and custodians 
of children, and deprive mothers of such 
authority. The whole idea is a relic of 
feudalism if not of barbarism—a survival 
of the law that came into being when the 
fathers apparently possessed all the intel- 
ligence as well as all the strength and all 
the property. The only reason that these 
absurd and abominable injustices of the 
common law are not wiped out is that the 
majority of fathers do not avail them- 
selves of their legal rights. But there are 
too many cases where worthless husbands 
take advantage of their unjust powers. 
Every legislator would do well to read 
Mrs. McCulloch’s booklet. The laws on 
this subject will never be worthy of a 
civilized nation until they are changed so 
that fathers and mothers may be joint 
guardians and custodians of their chil- 
dren, with something at least approximat- 
ing equal responsibility and authority.— 
Chicago Tribune. 





——-—o-, 


WOMEN AS SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


Governor Gage has appointed Mrs, 
Phabe Hearst a regent of the California 
State University for the full term of four- 
teen years. She had been appointed by 
ex-Governor Budd to the short term, but, 
as a special compliment to the woman 
who has done so much for education in 
California, this was withdrawn and the 
appointment made for the full term. 

Mrs. Frances Belford, of Denver, has 
been appointed a member of the board of 
trustees for the Colorado State Normal 
School. 

Miss Mary T. Mason, who is about to 
begin her second term as a member of 
the Philadelphia Board of Education, is 
a graduate of Bryn Mawr College, and 
since her school days has devoted her 
time to educational matters. She is said 
to be a thoroughly progressive woman, 
has had three years’ study abroad, and 
also brings to her position experience as a 
teacher. 

Miss Estelle Reel, United States Super- 
intendent of Indian Schools, will hold the 
next meeting of the Indian School Service 
Institute in Los Angeles, Cal., July 10th 
to 25th. The National Educational Asso- 
ciation and the Indian Institute will 
therefore have opportunity to become ac- 
quainted. 

Mrs. Phoebe Alice Taylor is serving her 
fourth term as superintendent schools 
for Alexander County, Ill. Her efforts to 
build up the schools of the county have 
been unceasing and successful. Mrs. Tay- 
lor taught for a number of years in the 
Cairo schools, and was one of the best 
teachers in the city. She is the director 
of the education department of the Cairo 
Woman’s Club, and has been its presi- 
dent. One of her methods is to bring 
together the women of the club, the 
teachers and the parents of the pupils, in 
meetings where subjects connected with 
the training of children are discussed. 

Dr. Myra Knox has been reélected 
school director at Oakland, Cal. She re- 
ceived over 5,000 votes. The Oakland 
Enquirer says: ‘‘Apparently the people of 
Oakland have decided that this lady, the 
only one who has ever filled the office 
here, shall be a member of the board of 
education for life.” F. M. A. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 

WIONWEU, a young Chinese woman in 
San Francisco, is the author of several suc- 
cessful dramas. 


Tue Countess GozzapDIna, the last de- 
scendant of Dante, died lately in Rome- 
She was noted for her eccentricities. 


THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN has become a 
collector for the Salvation Army, and has 
placed a money-box upon the dining-table 
of the palace. 


Miss ISABELLA RoaAcu and Mrs. C, A. 
Walker, both of Indianapolis, Ind., have 
been appointed trustees of the Girls’ In- 
dustrial School and Women’s Prison by 
Governor Mount. 


Miss Mary E. Ketsey is said to be the 
only woman in Massachusetts who has a 
factory of her own, at 146 Lincoln Street 
Boston, and carries on the business of 
making petticoats and dress skirts. She 
gets up her own designs, and attends to 
the entire business in person. 


Rev. Frances E. Towns.tey, Baptist 
minister of Vassar, Mich., gives in the 
Union Signal an amusing account of how 
she was first led, or rather forced, into 
speaking in public. It was at the end of a 
church social, when some one was needed 
to auctioneer the bouquets, cakes, and 
pies. 


Miss MARY Spooner, of Acushnet, 
Mass., who lately celebrated her 105th 
birthday, has lived in three different 
towns without changing her residence. 
By alterations in the boundary lines of the 
towns, the Spooner homestead was first 
in New Bedford, then in Fairhaven, and 
finally in Acushnet. 


Miss EMMA RHODEs is the city mission- 
ary of Richmond, Ind. Because of her 
intimate knowledge of the needs of the 
poor, she has just been made superintend 
ent of the Pingree potato patch work, 
which has been so successful in every 
respect that the city authorities have de. 
cided to continue it this year. 


Mrs. SARAH C, BALL, of Galveston, 
Tex., widow of the banker and pbhilan- 
thopist, George Ball, has given to the 
Letitia Rosenberg Home for Aged Women 
$5,000, and a similar amount to the Gal- 
veston Orphans’ Home. Mrs. Ball is noted 
for her charities. Her husband gave 
$125,000 for the erection and equipment 
of the Ball High School, one of the finest 
school buildings in the South. 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL has returned to 
Denver from her winter in the East, 
having given four courses of lectures in 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Louisville, with 
many miscellaneous engagements, Two 
courses were given in Philadelphia, one at 
Drexel Institute on ‘‘Household Econom- 
ics,’ the other, a sociological course on 
‘*Poverty,”’ at Ogontz, known as the richest 
schoo] in America. This last proved of 
peculiar interest. Many of these students, 
owning or to own great wealth, earnestly 
desired to understand the responsibilities 
of wealth, and the real relation of rich to 
poor. Mrs, Campbell expects to give sev- 
eral courses of the same nature, beginning 
with January, 1900, and devoting her sum- 
mer to the completion of a novel which 
she hopes to have ready for autumn pub- 
lication. Her Denver address is 515 Kit- 
tredge Building. 


Mrs. GENERAL MILEs is the constant 
companion of her soldier husband, and the 
two are known in the army as “the 
lovers.””’ During General Miles’s recent 
visit to Boston, Mrs. Miles was inter- 
viewed as to her opinion on various 
topics, including the woman question. 
She is reported as saying: “I am not a 
bicycle rider, but I see no reason to dis- 
approve of the wheel. I approve of all 
that tends to make a woman strong and 
healthy. As to the ‘new woman,’ so- 
called, if by that you mean the woman of 
masculine ways, I cannot say I admire 
her. But that women should go into busi- 
ness is perfectly right, particularly in the 
professions of doctor and nurse—two voca- 
tions for which women are especially fitted. 
A woman's happiest sphere is in a home 
of her own, and that is the sphere to 
which most are called. But I admire that 
woman who, being compelled, bravely 
battles and makes a success of the fight. 
As to a@ woman’s capabilities for doing 
work as well as men, that will come from 
training. As yet, she has not had the 
schooling or experience which has been 
for centuries of civilization the portion of 
the man. If a woman owns property, I 





see no reason why she should not vote.”’ 
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PICTURESQUE RUSSIAN QUAKERS. 


Two large parties of Doukhobors, or 
Russian Quakers, have lately been helped 
to emigrate to Canada in order to escape 
from the persecutions to which they were 
subjected in Russia for their unorthodoxy 
and their refusal to perform military ser- 
vice. A correspondent of the Friends’ In- 
telligencer, who visited them on their ar- 
rival at the quarantine station off St. 
Jobn, gives the following picturesque de- 
scription of their appearance: 


There were thirty of us on the tug, 
among whom were the two American 
(Orthodox) Friends, the Deputy Minister 
of the Interior, the Government Inter- 
preter, Prince Hilkoff, reporters, city busi- 
ness men, etc. Prince Hilkoff is of me- 
dium height, thin and sharp-featured, and 
wore a long brown beard, making quite a 
contrast to the Doukbobors, as most of 
them were tall, and none of them wore 
beards. 

The Doukhobors were crowded around 
the railings of the steamer, and a lot were 
on the wharf, as we drew up, and they 
made a fine sight, one that [| would not 
have missed for a good deal. As the In- 
terpreter greeted them for us, they smiled 
and bowed low, and the men all took off 
their caps. In fact, they do a great deal 
of bowing, bending at the hips when they 
bow. ‘Those on the wharf were holding a 
service,singing a psalm as we came up,and 
every little while during the singing they 
bowed, and the men and boys all took off 
their hats. Except for the difference in 
the style of the bow, it reminded one of 
the Church of England custom. The 
hymn sounded something like a chant in 
a Roman Catholic church, every note was 

rolonged. Some of the men, and the 
eader of the singing in particular, had 
one oft recurring note which reminded 
one forcibly of the bleating of a sheep,— 
and, as they all wore sheepskin coats, the 
effect was rather funny. 

They are tall, well formed, and healthy 
looking. Every one remarked that they 
were the finest-looking lot of immigrants 
they had ever seen. I don’t think that 
2,000 average Canadians or Americans 
would look so well. Their complexion 
and features are not particularly foreign 
looking; they would pass in a crowd as 
Canadians now. 

They were neatly and comfortably, in 
fact, very warmly dressed. They all, with 
two or three exceptions, wore sheepskin 
or goatskin coats, with the pelt inside; 
the men had the coat belted in at the 
waist, and the women let it hang loose. 
The men wore black caps, which looked 
like lambskin, with cloth tops. The wom- 
en wore a kind of cloth, like a ‘‘fascina- 
tor,’ on their heads; usually the color 
was pink, and they looked quite pretty. 
Their other garments were of thick, heavy 
cloth, the prevailing color being blue. 
The women usually had some bright col- 
ors; the stripes at the bottom of the girls’ 
aprons would be all the colors of the 
rainbow. 

They are brought up to be courteous, 
even the smallest children bowing low 
when they were given candy, and the lit- 
tle boys took off their caps. When the 
tirst one or two bowed that way, I thougbt 
they had dropped a candy. If they had 
been American children, that would have 
been the explanation. 

During the service on the wharf, a wo- 
man offered a long prayer, standing bolt 
upright, looking straight before her, and 
speaking rapidly and distinctly. 

They are a quiet people. There was no 
loud talking, and when we gave them 
three British cheers at parting, they 
bowed and took off their caps, 

One short, jolly little man, in a sailor 
suit, and wearing a light brown beard, 
who waved his hat to us and shouted, was 
evidently not a Doukhobor. I took him 
for a British tar from a ship, but he 
turned out to be a Russian nobleman, who 
was accompanying his oppressed country- 
men.* 

An employé of the Government who ac- 
companied the first lot of Doukhobors to 
the Northwest, reported that it had never 
been his privilege to have to do with such 
a superior class of people. He did not see 
a cross look or hear a cross word during 
the trip. He said they seemed to have 
the greatest respect for one another. 
They were cleanly in all their habits. 


The Toronto Christian Guardian says of 
the Doukhobors: 

Their appearance, the history of their 
persecutions, and the peculiarities of 
their religion have been discussed in every 
paper in Canada. A point, however,which 
may well be placed in greater prominence, 
is the stress they lay upon Christian liv- 
ing. To live right, to have the truth in 
the heart, and obey it, is with them the 
main thing. 

Mr. Leopold Sulerjitsky, who is with 
them as Count Tolstoy’s representative, 
tells how he was impressed with their 
consistent living when he became ac- 
quainted with them, and during his stay 
among them for the past four years. His 
observations of nominal Christians in 
Moscow and elsewhere had made him 
skeptical as to the possibility of any one 
living in strict accord with the teachings 
of Christianity; but close study of the 
Doukhobors showed him nothing in their 
lives to which he could take exception. 
Not only do the adults live as brothers 
and sisters, treating one another with the 
utmost love and deference, but even the 
children are free from angry passions, 
quarreling and fighting being unknown. 
A German woman, whose home was in 
the Caucasus, not far from the Doukho- 
bors, on being asked what she knew of 
their religion, answered, “They have a 
very holy religion.”’ 

Mr. Sulerjitsky makes the remarkable 
statement that, in the large settlement of 
two thousand people in which he is per- 


* Probably Leopold Sulerjitsky. 





sonally interested (those now here), a 
printed or written Bible had been, up to 
the time of his going among them, a thing 
unknown. They never seen the 
Book, or heard any portion of it read. 
When, for the first time in their lives, and 
apparently in their history from an indefi- 
nite period, he read passages of Scripture 
to them, their comments were: ‘‘That is 
true; that is good; that is just what we 
believe; just like our religion.”” They 
maintained, however, that it was better to 
have their religion in their hearts and 
heads than to have itina book. A simi- 
lar conclusion was expressed by them last 
Sunday. The choir of a neighboring city 
church visited the immigration hall, and 
sang hymns for the Doukhobors. The 
latter, in return, sang (or chanted) some 
of their Psalms, and, on being congratu- 
lated by Immigration Commissioner Mc- 
Creary, replied: “Your people sing from 
a book; we sing from our hearts and 
heads.”’ 


FOR IMPROVED COOKERY. 





The National Domestic Science Associa- 
tion secured from Congress an amend- 
ment to the agricultural appropriation bill 
by which $10,000 was given to establish a 
special bureau inthe Agricultural Depart- 
ment devoted to domestic science. Miss 
Emma C. Sickles had a hearing before the 
Senate Committee in behalf of the amend- 
ment. 

Professor Grindley, of the University of 
Illinois, says that the University is making 
a series of studies of the composition, 
nutritive value, digestibility, and cost of 
the food supplies of the people of Illinois. 
“We are now studying the best methods 
for the preparation of meats for the 
table,”’ he writes, ‘‘determining also the 
losses involved and the changes produced 
in the different methods of cooking. The 
information obtained as a result of these 
investigations will be of great practical 
value. The citizens of Illinois have be- 
come much interested in our investiga- 
tions, and are constantly asking for more 
definite information upon this and allied 
subjects. Itis highly desirable that these 
and similar investigations be continued 
and their scope extended, as they may be 
in case proper provision be made for the 
purpose.” 

An electric cooking school is one of the 
features of the Oread Institute of Worces- 
ter, Mass. It has a complete equipment 
of gas and electric ranges where the prac- 
tice lessons are carried on. The kitchen 
in which the instruction is given is a cir- 
cular apartment with a large round table, 
having a space in the middle for the 
teacher. This table is covered with slate, 
and for each student there is a gas and 
electric stove. In other parts of the room 
are electric ovens, where the current can 
be regulated so as to furnish any tempera- 
ture desired. There are also electric 
chafing-dishes, boilers, and heaters. The 
use of electric stoves in hospitals is rapidly 
increasing, and ip private houses supplied 
with the current there is a growing ten- 
dency to use electrical apparatus for heat- 
ing and cooking. 
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GOV. ROOSEVELT BEFRIENDS THE BIRDS. 


The Audubon Society of New York State 
aims to protect the birds and to spread 
information about them. The Audubon 
societies throughout the United States 
number fifteen, and have a membership of 
sixteen thousand. 

The New York society held its second 
annual meeting March 23. About five 
hundred were present, mostly women. 

Mme, Lilli Lehmann, the German opera 
singer, who has organized a crusade in 
her own country against sacrificing birds 
for adornment, was the chief speaker. She 
made an earnest appeal to women and 
girls to set their faces against this fashion, 
which causes a slaughter of 25,000,000 
birds every year. Her address was re- 
ceived with warm applause. 

The following letter from Governor 
Roosevelt was read: 


I need hardly say how heartily I sympa- 
thize with the purposes of the Audubon 
Society. I would like to see all harmless 
wild things, but especially all birds, pro- 
tected in every way. I do not understand 
how any man or woman who really loves 
nature can fail to try to exert all influence 
in support of such objects as those of the 
Audubon Society, 

Spring would not be spring without 
birds’ songs, any more than it would be 
spring without buds and flowers, and | 
only wish that besides protecting the 
songsters, the birds of the grove, the gar- 
den, and the meadow, we could also pro- 
tect the birds of the seashore, and of the 
wilderness. The loon ought to be, and 
under wise legislation could be, a feature 
of every Adirondack lake; ospreys, as 
every one knows, can be made the tamest 
of the tame; and terns should be as boun- 
tiful along our shores as swallows around 
our barns, A tanager makes a point of 
glowing beauty in the green woods, and 
the cardinal among the white snows, 
When the bluebirds were so nearly de- 
stroyed by the severe winter a few seasons 
ago, the loss was like the loss of an old 
friend, or like the burning down of a fa- 
miliar and dearly loved house. 

How immensely it would add to our 
forests if only the great log-cock were 
still found among them! The destruction 
of the wild pigeons and the Carolina paro- 





quets has meant a loss as serious as if the 
Catskills or the Palisades were taken 
away. When I hear of the destruction of 
a species, I feel just as if all the work of 
some great writer had perished, as if we 
had lost all, instead of only part, of Poly- 
bius or Livy. Very truly yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Letters were read from the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, and from the grand- 
daughter of Audubon. The report of the 
secretary and treasurer showed that an 
immense mass of literature had been sent 
out. The following officers were elected: 


President, Morris K. Jesup; secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Emma H. kwood; 
honorary vice-presidents, Mrs. Robert 
Abbe, Miss Maria R. Audubon, Mrs. Sam- 
uel P, Avery, Miss Eleanor Blodgett, Mrs. 
David S. Egleston, Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, 
Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, Mrs. William M. 
Kingsland, Mrs. Frances E. Kinnicutt, 
Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Charles Russell Low- 
ell, Mrs. Henry Fairfield Osborne, Mrs. 
James R. Roosevelt, Mrs. Joseph H. Ry- 
lance, Mrs. Frank K. Sturgis, John D. 
Haines, George Bird Grinnell, Henry G. 
Marquand, Bishop Potter, Governor Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Abbott H. Thayer, Jobn 
Burroughs, and Mrs. William D. Doane; 
executive committee, Frank M. Chapman 
(chairman), Mrs. J. A. Allen, Mrs. Melvert 
Cary, Miss Emma H. Lockwood, Mrs. 
Olive Thorne Miller, Mrs, May Riley 
Smith, Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, J. A. 
Allen, William Dutcher, Henry Van Dyke, 
William T. Hornaday, and Dr. Frederick 
Peterson. 





THE PHILIPPINE SYMPOSIUM. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is very satisfactory to see the earnest 
consideration given by women to our na- 
tional policy in one of the most difficult 
questions with which it has ever had to 
deal. Our thanks are due to the editors 
of the WomAN’s JOURNAL for the impar- 
tiality with which they publish the con- 
flicting opinions felt regarding our duty to 
the Filipinos. If women would prove their 
fitness for a voice in the national councils, 
they should certainly show that their 
sympathies are enlisted and their minds 
alert,in regard to great national problems. 

The JouRNAL of March 18 is particular- 
ly interesting in its discussion of the 
Philippine question from different points 
of view. The writers are much in ear- 
nest, as they should be on such a question, 
—but as (with the exception of Mr, Frank 
Forbes) they do not, I think, belong to 
that ‘‘impetuous and excitable sex”’ whose 
members throw inkstands at each other 
in heated discussion, we should regard 
with the kindest interest and considera- 
tion sentiments that may differ from our 
own. 

The views expressed in the JouRNAL of 
the 18th are really very diverse, but such 
as I can least understand are those of 
Mr. Frank Forbes. 

Does Mr. Forbes mean to say that we 
should keep our fleet at the Philippines 
for its protection against foreign powers, 
but should relinquish all foothold upon 
its soil, or voice in the Philippine govern- 
ment? That we should let Aguinaldo 
starve and worry that fleet to his heart’s 
content, and do nothing to defend it, or 
to hold its necessary foothold? That we 
have no responsibility for the Spanish 
prisoners, held by him for an, outrageous 
ransom,— we being now at peace with 
Spain, and it being only by our interven- 
tion that the capture of those prisoners 
was rendered possible? Does he think we 
have no responsibility for maintaining 
peace among the diverse and opposing 
populations that we have delivered from 
Spanish control? Is not Negritos, for in- 
stance, a part of the Philippines as much 
as Luzon, and have its inhabitants, or 
those of many of the other islands, any 
part or parcel in the narrow oligarchy, 
miscalling itself a republic at Malalos, 
and desiring to be gifted with arbitrary 
control over all the islands? 

Has not Negritos appealed to us to pro- 
tect it against the tyranny of an oligarchy 
tending to a dictatorship, instituted by 
another tribe that would govern them 
contrary to their wishes, and forcibly en- 
roll their peaceable agriculturists in the 
army? They have recognized that their 
best chance for ultimate freedom would 
be under American protection rather than 
under the government of another tribe 
for which they have no liking or sympa- 
thy. American control alone can unite 
the diverse tribes into one common and 
peaceful whole. And do we know so lit- 
tle of our national spirit as to doubt that 
when the United States is the controlling 
power, it will raise the banner of political 
freedom as rapidly as the still somewhat 
unknown conditions of the islands will 
permit? 

Truly, the hearts of all good people, 
from the President downward, are ‘‘filled 
with anguish at every drop of blood spilled 
by Americans or by misguided Filipinos” 
—misguided by an unwise and ambitious 
leader, who was in such haste to turn 
against the nation that had, by defeating 
and negotiating with Spain, made possible 
the ultimate freedom of the Philippines. 

It is easy, indeed, to find fault with any 
administration, but it not so easy to say 
what it should have done or should now 








do. Possibly Aguinaldo and his repre- 
sentatives might have had more kindly 
and considerate treatment. On the other 
hand, they would have been ready to 
claim that we had thereby pledged our- 
selves to their support. We had, as Mr. 
Bryce advises, to ‘tread warily,’’ and 
probably no possible course could have 
prevented a contest. 

The conditions being still to be fully as- 
certained, it has been impossible for our 
administration at the very outset clearly 
to indicate its policy, but we may safely 
fall back upon our national principles and 
sympathies, to rest assured that our ad- 
ministration will tend—not towards des- 
potism—but towards freedom, wherever 
its influence extends. 8. E. B. 

Washington, D. C. 


CHRIST'S LAW VS. PARTY PREJUDICE. 
NortTHwoop, IA., MARCH 21, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have a recollection that my last com- 
munication to you, which you kindly pub- 
lished, was not written with a type-writer. 
I am also reminded of the fact when I 
read it and find myself to say, ‘We have 
asked that their people be given the as- 
surance of an honest government.’’ Now, 
that is the last thing on earth that I 
should ask for. Satan himself would as- 
sure them of that, and “smile and smile, 
and be a villain still.” Our government 
has assured them of that with all the fer- 
vor imaginable, while killing their people 
at the rate of thousands every week. 

I meant to say: ‘‘We have asked that 
their people be given the assurance of an 
honest government that they ‘are, and of 
right ought to be free and independent.’”’ 

I am pained to see that a writer from 
my own State should claim that the peo- 
ple who are opposed to the present war 
are simply the class of fault-finders. I do 
not think, in a matter of so grave impor- 
tance as this, we should assail each oth- 
ers’ motives. I am not a fault-finder; I 
am not vexed, but grieved. 

I confess that when some one comes 
forward with a criticism of the adminis- 
tration, implying that the war is waged 
for the sake of turning the thoughts 
of the people from repudiation, and 
insinuating that the scheme of repudi- 
ation by private coinage of silver is 
in reality the most precious thing that is 
being sacrificed, rather than the great 
modern principles that have made us 
great; rather than the lives of our sol- 
diers and of the weak and erring people 
who are being slaughtered by our superior 
power,—I am ashamed of the company I 
am in, 

On the other hand, when some one 
comes forward, as A. Lawrence Lowell 
does in The Atlantic Monthly, and coolly 
tells us that experience has taught us that 
the Southern policy of disfranchising their 
colored voters and reducing them to sub- 
jects is right, that a ‘‘white man’s govern- 
ment’’ is the only kind entitled to respect, 
and that the noble sentiments which have 
made my ears tingle since I was a boy are 
old-fogy notions, or, as S, E. B. says, ‘‘the 
United States is entering upon a novel 
course; it is essaying a difficult though 
splendid experiment which will be 
watched with interest by the whole world 
and by Britain with fraternal sympathy,” 
I am ashamed for my friend on the other 
side. 

After all, are there not some questions 
here that are worthy to be measured by 
Christ’s law rather than by party preju- 
dice? FRANK FORBEs, 








NOT CONQUERORS BUT PROTECTORS. 

A liberal- minded and level - headed 
Republican, who feels as deeply as any 
one the false position we occupy in the 
Philippines, writes us as follows: 

I am afraid there will be no peace with 
the Filipinos until the power of the 
United States is fully asserted. Every 
day’s delay in furnishing reinforcements 
now is making it more difficult to bring 
Aguinaldo to terms, and I believe he 
must be subdued, or we must abandon 
the Philippine Islands. Whatever mis- 
takes may have been made, it looks to me 
now that it is a fight to the finish, and the 
more vigorously it is pushed the less 
bloodshed there will be. I think the ad- 
ministration is underestimating the job 
on its hands in both the East and the 
West Indies. 

If we are to continue to assert an 
unqualified sovereignty over the Philip- 
pine islands, and to treat Aguinaldo and 
his army of independence as rebels, there 
is no doubt of the soundness of the opin- 
ions above stated. In that case delays 
will be more than dangerous since it is 
climate which we have most to dread; 
but we have little hope of conquering a 
peace on that basis. The experience of 
the British in Jamaica and of the Span- 
iards in Cuba and the Philippines will 
probably be ours, and will ultimate in our 
withdrawal from the East Indies at a fear- 
ful cost of life and treasure. 

How much better it would be to recog- 
nize frankly the right of the Filipinos in 





each of the islands to regulate their own 
domestic affairs under an American pro. 
tectorate, to withdraw our army as soon 
as terms can be definitely arranged, and to 
treat these East Indian populations not ag 
subjects, but as citizens and equals, 

H. B. B, 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS. With 
portraits from photographs. 1899. New 
York and London. Harper Brothers, [}- 
lustrated. Price, $2.50. 


This picturesque narrative of the pri- 
vate life of the most beautiful sovereign 
in Europe should be read by every woman, 
It is written by one of her court ladies, 
who possessed her entire confidence, 
Elizabeth, Empress of Austria-Hungary, 
had a noble character and generous spirit; 
but her exalted station, vigorous health, 
and remarkable charm of manner did not 
save her from disappointments, sorrows, 
and calamities which embittered her 
existence. 

Little Princess Elizabeth, ‘‘the Rose of 
Possenhoffen,” was the youngest child of 
Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. She had a 
free and happy childhood on her father’s 
estate, running about like a young fawn, 
unwatched and unattended, while all her 
parents’ attentions were lavished upon the 
education of her elder sisters and broth- 
ers, who were expected to make brilliant 
marriages. ‘‘Thus did lovely Princess 
Cinderella roam at her own sweet will 
under the grand old trees of great forests, 
sometimes on her pony, ‘Punch,’ some- 
times on foot, indulging a passion for 
wild flowers and fruits, coming home 
with her arms full of mountain treasures, 
her luxuriant bair tossed upon her shoul- 
ders,’’ She hunted with her brothers, es- 
pecially with Prince Karl-Theodore, al- 
ready a philanthropist, and who, in after 
life, became one of the most skilful Euro- 
pean physicians and oculists, and devoted 
his property to hospitals and sanitariums. 

To this fortunate exemption from the 
ordinary conventional restrictions of her 
rank was doubtless due in part the glori- 
ous physical vigor which enabled Elizabeth 
to throw off subsequent misfortunes, and 
keep to the last a vivid enjoyment of na- 
ture. Her unexpected engagement to her 
cousin, the Emperor Franz Joseph of Aus- 
tria, was a veritable romance, and was, on 
the part of both, “‘love at first sight.’’ It 
had been arranged that Franz Joseph 
should marry Elizabeth’s eldest sister, and 
the young Emperor came to Duke Maxi- 
milian’s castle to celebrate the betrothal. 
He happened to meet, “under the dense 
shadows of the parklike woods, a child of 
16, clothed in a short white frock, with a 
wonderful mass of wavy, silken, chestnut 
hair, falling about her slim girlish figure 
down to her tiny feet, and with a brace of 
large white deerhounds leaping about her. 
With a child’s impulsiveness she threw 
her arms about the neck of this imperial 
cousin, of whom she had heard so often, 
as of a new brother that was to be, but 
whom she had never met. The sorcery of 
her luminous, sapphire-hued eyes, the 
witchery of a smile which later became 
celebrated throughout Europe, robbed the 
young monarch of his heart. He linked 
her arm within his, and tried to draw her 
towards the castle, but she refused. 

“They would be fearfully angry with 
me if I mixed up with the grown folks,” 
she said, laughing. ‘They will all have 
to be married and gone before I shall be 
allowed to appear.”’ 

“That’s what we are going to see,” re- 
plied the young Emperor. ‘Go and dress 
for dinner, and meet me in the hall before 
I go down, my sweet. I'll manage the 
rest.” 

Soon after, as he was about to step into 
the hall, he heard voices from behind a 
door. The louder and angrier said: 

‘Please don’t, Princess; you know you 
have been forbidden to be seen.”’ 

“I shall do so all the same, Countess,” 
murmured the other voice. The door 
opened, and the girl, followed by a lady in 
waiting, whose flashing eyes and ruffled 
locks denoted the greatest agitation, ap- 
peared in the hall. 

‘**Let us go down together, my cousin,’ 
said the Emperor, offering Elizabeth his 
arm; and, in spite of the entreaties of the 
old Countess, he drew the radiant crea- 
ture, who had grown as white as a moon- 
beam, towards the broad flight of steps 
leading down to the terrace, where Duke 
Maximilian and Duchess Ludovica were 
waiting, surrounded by all their other 
children. At sightof the handsome young 
couple, a look of surprise, chagrin, and 
disapproval came upon the faces of all. 
But it was too late to interfere, the mis- 
chief was done, and that same evening, 
closeted with the Duke, the Emperor 
declared the alteration of his plans, and 
formally asked the infuriated old gentle- 
man for his youngest daughter’s hand. 
Thus was a peaceful, lonely life suddenly 
transformed into one of the most brilliant 
earthly lots, and also one of the saddest.”’ 

It is painful to record that a few years 
later, under the baleful infiuence of the 
Emperor’s jealous mother and the tempta- 
tions of a dissolute court, the Emperor 
became so notoriously unfaithful that, 
after the birth of several children, poor 
Elizabeth left him and her family in de- 
spair, and sought for years in travel a 
mitigation of her heart-break. 

The shock of her departure recalled her 
husband to his better self, and he sought 
vainly for reconciliation. Seven years 
afterwards, a reunion of the crowns of 
Austria and Hungary made it imperative 
that the Emperor and Empress should 
once more appear together. Moreover, the 
bealth of her only son, the Crown Prince 
Rudolph, caused her much anxiety. She 
had never ceased to love her husband, and 
a reconciliation was effected. ‘We have 





both much to forgive,” she said. 
The catastrophe which afterwards cost 
the unhappy couple their only son, and 
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the House of Hapsburg its so.e heir, was 
av almost incredible judgment upon the 
Emperor's infidelity, and broke poor Eliza- 
beth’s heart. Young Rudolph was com- 
pelled by the detestable system of royal 
diplomacy to marry an ill-tempered, nar- 
row minded young princess who led him 
a dog’s life. At a court ball he met a 
singularly beautiful young woman, and a 
mutual affection suddenly developed it- 
self. Rudolph vainly appealed to the 
Pope for a divorce, The affair became 
known tothe Emperor. In an interview 
with his son, the father had to reveal the 
fact that the object of his son's affections 
was his own illegitimate daughter. Ina 
frenzy of despair the girl poisoned her- 
self, and her lover blew out his brains. 

The mills of God grind slowly, 

But they grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, 

With exactness grinds He all. 

‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.’ Surely the old maxim was never 
more pathetically verified than by the life 
of Emperor Franz -Joseph of Austri+, 
one of the most amiable and kind-hearted 
of men, notwithstanding his unfaithful- 
ness to his pure and beautiful wife. The 
cup of bitterness of this unfortunate mon- 
arch, beloved and idolized by his sub- 
jects, who for balf a century has worn 
the Hapsburg crown of thorns, has been 
filled to overflowing. Ever since, in 1848, 
he was forced by his ambitious mother to 
become the ruler of Austria-Hungary in 
lieu of his uncle “Ferdinand the Kind- 
heaited,”’ misfortunes and catastrophes 
have overtaken him from all sides. He 
saw his Italian provinces wrenched from 
him by Louis Napoleon at Solferino and 
Magenta. A six weeks’ war with Ger- 
many ended for him with humiliation at 
Sadowa. He lost his beloved brother 
Maximilian in an ignominious fashion in 
Mexico. His only son, the pride of his 
heart, was taken from him under circum 
stances inexpressibly painful. His sister 
in-law, the Duchess d’Alencon, to whom 
he was devotedly attached, was burned 
alive at the appalling conflagration of the 
Bazar de la Charité. His favorite niece, 
the Queen Regent of Spain, has just been 
compelled to sign with her own hand the 
transfer of the colonial empire of her 
adopted country. And to cap the climax 
of his distresses, his beautiful, lovely, and 
unoffending consort has been foully slain 
by the kuife of an anarchist. 

To women, the moral of this striking 
memoir is clear. No exalted station, no 
endowment of beauty, weaith, mind, or 
heart can compensate for a recognition 
by society of equal rights and of one 
standard of morals in the relations of men 
and women. H. B. B. 
Poems Se- 


THe Memory OF LINCOLN. 


lected. With an Introduction by M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. 1899. Price, $1. 


Eighteen poetical tributes to the memory 
of Lincoln have been selected from the 
sorrowing chorus of 1865. Piatt, Lowell, 
Whitman, Stoddard, Fox, Taylor, Boker, 
Brownell, Melville, Bayard Taylor, Stod- 
dard, Whittier, Stedman, Gilder, Mitchell, 
Thompson, and Dunbar are the authors 
chosen to compose this memorial chapter. 
Of them all, certain passages of Lowell’s 
Commemoration Ode seem to us the most 
lofty and adequate. But Whitman’s lines 
“O Captain! My Captain!’ have in them 
an intensity of feeling and a felicity of ex- 
pression superior to all the rest. They 
seem to have come direct from the heart, 
and to voice the emotion which swayed 
the souls of the American people in the 
hour of their bereavement. 


0 Copyie! my Captain! our fearful trip is 
one, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the 
prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells [ hear, the people 
all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the ves- 
sel grim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear 
the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you 
the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for 
you the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their 
eager faces turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are 
pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no 
pulse nor will, 

The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its 
voyage closed and done, 

From fearful trip, the victor ship comes in 
with object won: 

Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 

But I with mournful tread 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 

We older men and women, who remem- 
ber that sorrowful day of 1865 when the 
news of Lincoln’s assassination wrung our 
hearts, recall our own feelings when we 
read these thrilling lines, which are worth 
the price of the book. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The Ohio penitentiary contains 2,339 
inmates. Of these 33 are women and 
2,306 are men. 

Queen Victoria has seen every throne in 
the world vacated at least once, and some 
of them several times. 

Eight New York women have given 
$5,000 each to erect anew building for the 
Woman’s Hospital of that city. 

At the recent exhibition in Berlin of 
the Vegetarian Society, sixty children 
were shown who had never tasted meat. 





Frances Willard made herself popular 
by doing unpopular things; and she made 
unpopular things popular because she did 
them.—Pacific Ensign. 

Offences against Kaiser Wilhelm’s dig- 
nity during the year 1898 were punished, 
taken all together, with 2,600 years of 
imprisonment, it is said. 

Members of the American Woman’s 
Relief Corps of Chicago, No, 31, have 
voted to admit Miss Susan B. Anthony 
and Rev. Anna Shaw as members. 

According to a writer in the Popular 
Science Monthly, the Jew still has an 
unequalled tenacity of life. The death- 
rate is but little over half that of the 
average American population. 

A bill providing that three-fourths of a 
jury may return a verdict in civil cases 
has been passed by the Colorado Senate, 
and referred to the State Supreme Court 
for an opinion as to its constitutionality. 


An exceptionally ugly old woman in 
China can always make a living by acting 
as bridesmaid at weddings. A Chinese 
bride makes a point of choosing for her 
attendants ugly women as foils to her 
beauty. 

Of the entire human race it is estimated 
that 500,000,000 are clothed; 250,000,000 
habitually go naked, and 700,000,000 only 
cover parts of their body; 500,000,000 live 
in houses, 700,000,000 in huts and caves, 
and 250,000,000 have virtually no shelter 
at all. 

Christianity wants nothing so much in 
the world as sunny people. The old are 
hungrier for love than for bread, and the 
oil of joy is very cheap, and if you can 
help the poor on with a garment of praise, 
it will be better for them than blankets.— 
Henry Drummond. 

John Ruskin lately celebrated his 80th 
birthday. According to a recent report, 
his mind is quite ciear, but the storm and 
stress of the world have ceased to make 
any impression upon him, and he spends 
his days in quiet serenity, looking on the 
calm waters of the lake below his windows. 


The Nebraska Legislature has adopted 
the following memorial to Congress: 
“Polygamy is an institution which has 
received the deserved condemnation of all 
civilized nations, and this body enters its 
protest against the seating of a polygamist 
in Congress or any Office of honor or trust 
in the United States.”’ 

Citizens of Helsingfors, the Finnish 
capital, wear mourning in silent protest 
against the abrogation of their constitu- 
tion by the Russian Czar. The students 
of the University of Helsingfors wear 
crape on their arms and hats, while the 
women of the city by thousands go garbed 
in black, 

Italy the only one of the great States of 
Europe which has not yet legalized di- 
vorce. There has lately been agitation on 
the subject, and it was said that a govern- 
ment bill would be laid before the legisla- 
ture. It is now announced, however, by 
the minister of public worship, that the 
government will not sanction divorce 
legislation. 

One who does right to-day need not to 
be troubled about doing right to-morrow. 
Every act done is a seed that will bear 
fruit, each after its kind. The man who 
is generous to-day will find it easier to be 
generous to-morrow. An act repeated 
often enough becomes a habit, and the 
fruit of habit is character.—Friends’ In 
telligencer. 

Under the heading‘ Wanted,” a Madras 
paper advertises for “respectable young 
Brahmans of any sect to marry two edu- 
cated Brahman virgin-widows. None but 
those who can afford to maintain a family 
need apply.”” A Lahore paper, under the 


same heading, advertises ‘‘for a girl of 14 


| Cure is taken internally, acting directly 





years, caste Khatri, a match aged 19 or 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The reade1s of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure | 
in all its stages, and thatis catarrh. Hall's | 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure | 
known to the medical fraternity, Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a | 
constitutional treatment, Hall’s Catarrh 


upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hun- 
dred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 
Address, F, J, CHengy & Co, 
Toledo, O. 


Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














20 years. He should be of good family 
and belong to any one of the 11 castes given 
below. . . . Preference will be given to 
one belonging to any of the first 10 castes. 
Apply,” ete. 


A man in Providence, R. I., was lately 
sentenced to sixty days in jail for assault- 
ing his wife, and his wife was fined $15 
for contempt of court in refusing to testify 
against him. The husband, Joseph H. 
Harkins, had been bound over once before 
to the grand jury on a similar charge. 
The despatch from Providence says: 
‘The refusal of women to testify against 
their husbands after being ill-treated has 
become notoiious, the death of a woman 
here this week under suspicious circum- 
stances giving emphasis to such cases.’”’ 


-_-—-— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THREE APRIL FOOLS. 





RY AVERY LYON. 





March 31. 
Three little blue-birds sitting in the sun; 
“Glorious weather! Spring has begun! 
We've been South and just got back, 
Hardly had time yet to unpack, 
Can't get our music out, but still 
We can sing with a right good will: 
‘March is here, and June’s on the way,’ 
This is the bluebirds’ roundelay.”’ 
April 1. 
Three little birds in the evergreen tree, 
Cuddled together close as can be, 
Shivering wings and curled-up toes— 
All because of the April snows. 
We'll put crumbs on the door-step here, 
For there’s nothing else to eat, I fear; 
And Spring, who never comes by rules, 
Has made three bluebirds April Fools! 
—The Advance. 


——~<>o-a>— 








AN EASTER LILY. 


‘‘Why doesn’t Mrs. Morris plant me, I 
wonder?” said a lily bulb one cold Novem- 
ber day. ‘‘Surely she could not have over- 
looked me when she potted the others. 
Can Mrs. Morris forget what a splendid 
lily I was last year, and how all the chil- 
dren who saw me clapped their hands and 
said: ‘Oh, you beautiful, beautiful lily!’ 
It seems 80 strange that I should lie here 
under this bench, while all the other bulbs 
are getting ready to grow. 

‘*Now,if she would only take me and put 
me in a pot where the sunbeams could 
warm my little brown bed, and where the 
water drops would soften and moisten it 
for me, I should grow and grow, tall and 
straight, and get to be a fine large plant, 
such as I was last year. 

‘*Perhaps I can grow a little right here, 
until some one sees how anxious I am to 
grow, and helps me just because [ try. 
My mother used to say: ‘Little lily bulb, 
always do your best; and when you wake 
up each spring from your long winter nap, 
change your brown dress for the beauti- 
ful white robe which all lilies like to wear 
at Easter.’ ”’ 

Then, with a plaintive sigh, the lily bulb 
went to sleep. When she awoke, some- 
thing delightful happened! She felt her- 
self raised in a soft, warm hand, while a 
little voice said: ‘‘Grandma, why don’t 
you plant this lily bulb? See how hard it 
is trying to grow. The wee rootlets are 
all out, and it looks so cold!” 

“My little girl,” replied Mrs. Morris, 
“do you not know that lilies are never 
fine the second year if they have been 
grown in a greenhouse?”’ 

“Well, grandma, aren’t you ever going 
to plant this one any more?” 

“No, dearie.”’ 

“Then, grandma,”’ said the little girl, as 
she pressed the lily bulb lovingly to her 
cheek, ‘‘I am going to plant this bulb, and 
have it for my very own lily.’’ 

It was a lovely Easter morning five 
months later. The early sunbeams kissed 
a dainty lily, which had done as its mother 
had told it to do,—changed its brown 
dress for a robe of snowy white. Althoug» 
not so large or handsome as its stately 
sisters, the little lily looked aloft to the 
sun as joyfully as they, and its raiment 
was as beautiful and spotless, 

A glad, sweet voice rang out: ‘‘Grand- 
ma! Grandma! Come and see! My own 


dear lily is in bloom, and it is Easter 
day!’’— Elizabeth De Graffenried in the 
Kindergarten Review. 

=_——-— 


THEIR EASTER. 


They are such poor little children, most 
of them, that you would feel sorry for 
them. But when you saw the two lovely 
kindergartners, you would not feel so 
sorry; you would know that any little boy 
or girl who had such friends could not be 
very poor. These children have a number 
of young girl friends whom they do not 
know—young girls who have made this | 





hood, As Easter came near, these young 
girls asked the kindergartners what they | 
could do for these little children that 
would give them a happy Easter. They 
were told to make each child a rabbit. 
The rabbits were made, and just before 
Easter the festival was held. The chil- 
dren sang their songs, and played their 
games, and then one rabbit was taken out 
of abox. The moment the children saw 
it they shouted with delight. The kinder- 
gartner told a story about a rabbit, and 
then she gave it to one little boy to hold. 
He stroked and smoothed it, and then 
asked if he might kiss it. When he had 
kissed it, the rabbit was passed around 
the circle. After each had held it a little 
while, the children were asked if they 
each would like to have a little rabbit for 
their very own. ‘The children seemed to 
think this was too much to expect, and 
looked charmed at the mere suggestion. 
When the boxes were taken out, and the 
children saw that they each were to have 
a rabbit, they jumped up and down in 
wild excitement. 

They loved, and stroked, and kissed the 
rabbits, wild with delight. It was a cold 
day, and when they went home they care- 


fully covered the rabbits under their 
coats.— The Outlook. 
-_-— = 
HUMOROUS. 


**Pa,”’ said little I. Winkie, ‘can’t you 
spare enough money to buy me a gun?” 
“My son, | am going to get you a gun 
when I can spare a boy, not before." 

An old Scotswoman, when advised by 
her minister to take snuff to keep herself 
awake during the sermon, replied: ‘*‘Why 
dinna ye put the snuff in the sermon, 
mon?”’ 


Bishop Gullem—Yes, indeed; I am hap- 
py to say our missionary work in the 
Philippines has been most successful. We 
recently made angels of 2,000 of them in a 
single day.— Life. 

Graven Gay—I wish I knew what ails 
me. I’ve got all the symptoms of every 
known disease, together with several 
others [ never heard of. 

Lufton Losst—Old fellow, you’ ve got the 
grip.— Chicago Tribune. 

Vassar Freshie—Don't you think Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s just simply horrid?”’ 

Vassar Senior—Why, love?” 

Freshie—They say he’s given orders to 
smash all the rings, and I haven’t had 
mine a month.—Jeweler’s Weekly. 


“I’ve come to kill a printer,” said the 
little man. ‘Any printer in particular?”’ 
asked the foreman. “Oh, any one will 
do! I would prefer a small one, but I've 
got to make some sort of a bluff at fight, 
or leave home, since the paper called my 
wife’s pink tea aswill affair.” 


Lese Majesté.—It was twilight in Ber- 
lin. ‘Good evening, herr police officer,” 
said the citizen. “Come with me,’’ was 
the policeman’s answer. ‘‘Donnerwetter! 
Was ist los?’’ cried the astonished citizen, 
“You that it is evening assumed have, 
when the Emperor not dined has yet al- 
ready.—Indianapolis Journal.” 


*Didn’t you tell me you could hold the 
plough?” said a farmer to an Irishman he 
had taken on trial. ‘Be aisy, now,’’ says 
Pat. “How could I hould it an’ two 
horses pullin’ it away? Just stop the 
craytures, and I'll hould it for ye.” 


The pastor, after the service, went toa 
little girl who had been talking with a 
stranger in the vestibule. ‘‘What was 
that man saying to you, Madge?” he 
asked. 

“Oh,” said she, “he just wanted to 
know if Dr. C—— wasn’t the preacher of 
this church.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

She drew herself up with an air of 
pride. ‘I told him,’’ she answered, ‘‘that 
you was the present incumbrance.”’ 








THE best medicine money can buy for 
impure blood, nervousness, and all 
stomach and kidney trouble is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE No. 187°. 











JOHNSON & SMITH. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director, 








STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


The proper time to visit the school is 
while it is in session. Unil June 17 


kindergarten possible in this neighbor- | classes of children may be seen in session 


every afternoon, aud all day Saturday 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _——_smmmm 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 





Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar, 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEWTON, MA8s, 





SA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SwARTHMORR, 
PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For ful articulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. rh. D. President. 











Lee & Shepard’s 
Latest Publications 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Or the War For- 
Under Dewey at Manila, (r the Wat eee 


way By EpWARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, pepe 
in heroic service on the * Olympia,” has appeare 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 

oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
1s the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 
A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


SOPHIE MAY. Illustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, } Ave 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, 1" mow, styles. 


and color. Price Reduced. By SopHig May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 


By W. Gorpon PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIE 


The Boys With Old Hickory, 

80N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 

Stories of the American Revolution. See; 

Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 

Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KiNG, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


Songs of War and Peace, 


top, boxed, $1.25 
By ABRAM Ex@ 


John Hancock, His Book, PY Ani OWy, au- 
thor of “‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


J By Hawati’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story. UORALAMI. 21 illustrations 


Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 


A Story of the Pauline Era, 
Victor Serenus, 2 “tiiwny Woop. 12mo, 


cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 
Young People’s History of Our Country, 


By Epwarp 8. Eviis, A.M. Over 200 illustra 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For. bites. ‘x 
Jement to ‘The Woman’s Manual 0 - 
meat Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUOK, 
18mo. cloth, 50 cents. 
Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


By EVERETT 
T. TOMLIB- 


By SAM WALTER 
Foss. Cloth, gilt 








AIL. Free Co % 
SHORTHAN D Rorct'e School, Corning, N y 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








FARE TO GRAND RAPIDS. 

Reduced rates of a fare and a third have 
been secured for delegates and visitors to the 
National Suffrage Convention to be held at 
Grand Rapids, April 27—May 4. The fare 
between Boston and Grand Rapids is $19.75, 
going, and will be a third of that amount re- 
turning, so that $27 will cover the railroad 
fare. Entertainment for all delegates will 
be provided free of charge by the hospitable 
Grand Rapids women. Any persons intend- 
ing to go from Massachusetts are asked to 
send their names to this office as soon as pos- 
sible. 

—_——— SD 


INCAPABLE OF COLONIZATION. 

It has been demonstrated by centuries 
of experience that the races of northern 
Europe and America are physically in- 
capable of perpetuating their existence in 
the tropics. In exceptional localities, like 
the Hawaiian Islands, colonization may 
be possible, simply because their climate 
is not tropical, owing to the cooler water 
from the arctic ocean which modifies it. 
But while white colonists may with care 
live out the full measure of their lives in 
the tropics, their children can only be 
saved from death or deterioration by early 
transplantation to the temperate zone. 
Therefore we cannot anticipate an Ameri- 
canization of the Eastern or Western 
Indies, such as has resulted from the an- 
nexation of Texas and California, 

If, instead of Cuba and Luzon, our in- 
terference with Spanish despotism had 
been invoked by the people of Paraguay 
and Buenos Ayres, the result might have 
been beneficent and salutary. Those 
magnificent wildernesses of temperate 
South America would soon have become 
the abodes of millions of civilized Eng- 
lish-speaking men and women. The waste 
and bloodshed and demoralization of war 
would have been a prelude to thrift and 
peace and progress. For every Spaniard 
and Spanish-American massacred, a thou- 
sand farms and factories would have 
arisen, and the world would have been 
the gainer. 

Unhappily, we have little hope of such 
results from what will be, apparently, only 
an invasion of capitalists and a suppression 
of liberty. In the New York Independent 
of March 23, Ogden E, Edwards, who has 
lived in Manila for twenty years, and has 
been United States consul and Danish 
consul for a much longer period, answers 
in the negative the question—‘‘Can we 
Americanize the Philippines?’ He says: 

It is not the great heat, but the steady, 
uninterrupted heat, which saps the 
strength of Europeans and Americans. In 
twenty years’ experience, I never knew 
the thermometer to mark above ninety-six 
degrees in my office, and this figure was 
notreached more than a few times in the 
course of a year. But year by year the 
European or American living in the 
Philippines loses something of his vitality. 
Instead of being acclimatized at the end 
of ten years, he is less fit to endure the 
heat or exposure to the sun than he was 
when he first arrived. If he marries a 
European or American woman, their chil- 
dred will thrive for four or five years; 
after that age they must be sent ‘thome”’ 
to Europe or America, or they will grow 
up degenerates. So far as is yet known, 
the European or American cannot rear his 
offspring in the Philippines. If the chil- 
dren be of mixed blood by a Malay 
mother, they may be physically vigorous, 
but they will not be the mental or moral 
equals of their parents, It is therefore 
impossible to Americanize the Philip- 
pines through American settlers, All we 
can do is to govern them so justly as to 
assist the Filipinos in raising themselves 
to a higher political and mental state. 

But how can they be thus raised? Only 
by republicans governing on _ republi- 
can principles. But to the question 
‘Can a race of Malays, hitherto despotic- 
ally governed by Spaniards, be in any 
short space of time so trained and elevated 
in citizenship as te be fit for our form of 
government?’ Mr. Edwards answers: 

“They cannot. Years of good, honest, 
and just government must precede so radi- 
calachange. Government must for years 
come from above, not from below.” 

Yet such is the beauty, fertility, and 
charm of these tropical islands, that thou. 
sands of our young men will go there as 
“captains of labor,” overseeing and di- 
recting the natives. As a rule, they will 
leave behind them American women, who 
will thereby be deprived of husbands, and 
pass lives of ‘‘single blessedness.’’ These 
young men as a rule will marry or form 
less honorable relations with Malay wom- 
en, and will leave half-breed children 





qualified neither for Malay nor American 
life. What will be the final results no one 
can safely predict. But apparently the 
acquisition of these islands cannot lead 
to ‘colonization’ in any true sense, and 
can only result in ‘‘imperialism,’’ that is, 
as Mr. Garrison defines the word, ‘‘the 
government of subject peoples without 
their consent.” 

Do the women of America approve of 
such acquisitions? Not, surely, if they 
believe in equal suffrage, and in a govern- 
ment based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

But it may be said with a great deal of 
force that these suggestions come too 
late; that the die is cast. If so, all the 
more should women demand equal suf- 
frage, in order to help meet the new re- 
sponsibilities thus imposed upon the 
American people. The “good, honest, 
and just government from above,” which 
Mr. Edwards considers indispensable, can 
never emanate from the present voting 
constituency managed and manipulated 
by men who make politics a trade. We 
need the conscience and humane feeling 
of women. For the sake of these subject 
races no less than our own, let every self- 
respecting woman aspire to exercise the 
rights and fulfil the duties and responsi- 
bilities which rightfully belong to her as 
an American citizen. H. B. B, 
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SPARROW PIE FOR BOSTON ALDERMEN. 

A progressive young Democratic legis- 
lator at the State House is reported as 
scouting the idea of taking part in the 
proposed One Dollar Jeffersonian Dinner 
in New York. ‘A dollar dinner!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘*What kind of a dinner can be 
had for one dollar? Will it be sparrows?” 

This remark of Senator Kelliher is sug- 
gestive. It indicates the solution of a 
problem which seems to attract more at- 
tention and enlist more sympathy than the 
slaughter of the Filipinos. If the birds 
are killed only for food, the friends of the 
sparrows will cease to remonstrate, Spar- 
rows in England are considered excellent 
eating. Moreover, they are small, and our 
Aldermen have large appetites, owing to 
the unusual amount of open-air exercise 
in carriages taken by them at the public 
cost. Why not establish at Parker’s a 
daily City Hall Lunch for Boston Alder- 
men, to be presided over by his honor the 
Mayor? Why should not sparrow-pie in 
Boston take the place occupied by turtle 
and whitebait at official banquets in Lon- 
don? 

Here is the true solution of the vexed 
question of the sparrows, so fully dis- 
cussed in the hospitable columns of the 
Boston Daily Transcript. Adopt it, and 
everybody will be happy—the Mayor, the 
Aldermen, the public, the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—all will 
be serene; and the sparrows—will disap- 
pear from view. 

Nor are the sparrows found only in 
Boston, They abound in all our cities, and 
our cities are usually Democratic. This is 
no ‘local issue,”’ like the tariff. If, in- 
stead of 16 to 1, the Boston Democracy 
will adopt, as its watchword, ‘‘Sparrow- 
pie for Aldermen,’’ who knows but it may 
provide the party with a national issue in 
the year 1900? Stranger things have hap- 
pened. The Chicago platform seems like- 
ly to be a bone of contention, but upon 
the bones of the sparrows all factions may 
unite. H. B. B. 
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SENATOR HOAR AND MASSACHUSETTS, 


Senator Hoar made a noble speech at 
the annual dinner of the Massachusetts 
Legislature in this city on March 29. One 
passage of his address is especially com- 
mended to Mr. Charles R. Saunders, Mr. 
Thomas Russell, and other young politi- 
cians opposed to woman suffrage, who 
every year assure the legislators that it is 
their solemn duty always to reflect the 
opinion of the majority of their constitu- 
ents, right or wrong. Senator Hoar said: 

Massachusetts expects of all her public 
servants to do what is right as God gives 
them to see what is right, whether for the 
time being they please or displease her. 
Her service is perfect freedom, and if at 
any time, in trying to say for her what she 
has been saying all her life, I may seem to 
any man inconstant to her in her present 
mood, it is not because I love her less. I 
still believe I can count upon her ap- 
proval. But if not, I can only answer with 
the lover to his mistress in the old days of 
English chivalry: 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, should adore. 

I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved [ not honor more. 

But we must take issue with Mr. Hoar 
when he says he has never done anything 
to promote his own election to any office. 
When Mr. Nathaniel Winkle’s father re- 
proached his son’s bride for their runaway 
match, he softened a little under her 
tears and said, “It was not your fault that 
he fell in love with you.” Then, taking 
full notice how pretty she was, the old 
gentleman added slily, ‘‘Yes, it was, after 
all. He couldn’t help it!’ Almost every- 
thing that Mr. Hoar has done in his long 





life has promoted his election to the high- 
est offices in the gift of the State. When 
Massachusetts had the chance to choose 
such a man to represent her, she was in 
the position of Mr. Winkle; she simply 
could not help it. A. 8. B. 
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WITH WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Miss Benjamin, the first woman lawyer 
in New Zealand, has lately taken barris- 
ters’ chambers in Dunedin. She has a 
brilliant record. At the end of her first 
year in the law school she took first place 
in jurisprudence, in constitutional history 
and law. In the second year she stood 
first in Roman law, and last year, in her 
final examination, she ranked first in 
equity, evidence, criminal law, and law 
relating to real and personal property. 
Miss Benjamin is described as slight and 
girlish -looking, with dark, expressive 
eyes. 

Charles Quentin, in an article on ‘‘Wom- 
en as Barristers,” says that in the Canton 
of Zurich, owing to the persistence of 
Madame Campion, a law has been passed 
permitting women to plead in courts of 
law. 

Mary J. Serrano has an interesting 
article in Harper’s Bazar on ‘‘Women 
Lawyers.”’ She says: 


That women have a natural aptitude 
for the law seems to be proved by the 
success which has so far attended them in 
its practice; for although there are as yet 
but few law-offices conducted entirely by 
women, there are many in which women 
are efficient and highly appreciated as- 
sistants, while the number of these, as 
well as of practising woman lawyers, is 
increasing daily. In New York alone the 
number of the latter has increased, since 
1890, from three to several hundred. To 
Miss Anita Hetherington Haggerty be- 
longs the honor of having tried—and won 
—the first case, involving a claim of $10,- 
000, ever tried by a woman member of the 
legal profession in the Supreme Court. 

Nor is the activity of women in the 
legal profession confined to New York. 
All over the country women lawyers are 
establishing themselves in independent 
practice, or associating themselves with 
men lawyers for the practice of various 
branches of the profession, And facilities 
for the study of the law are also daily 
increasing. Colleges and universities, one 
after another, are opening their doors to 
women for the study of this and of other 
professions, and it has become a recog- 
nized principle, to use the words of Pro- 
fessor Russell, one of the most earnest 
workers in the cause of the legal educa- 
tion of women, that “as justice and equity 
know no distinction of sex, so the com- 
monwealth of intellect cannot deny to 
woman the freedom of the city.” 
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WOMEN AND WAR. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Richard Cobden, writing from Paris in 
1860 to an English friend, speaks thus of 
the French advocate of woman’s rights, 
Arles Dufour: 


It is charming to see him at sixty-five 
with his heart still running off with his 
head. He would not allow the word “obey”’ 
to be used by women in the marriage 
ceremony, and has other very rebellious 
notions. My doctrine is that in propor- 
tion as physical force decknes in the 
world, and moral power acquires the 
ascendant, women will gain in the scale. 
Christianity in its doctrines, though not 
yet coming up to its own standard in its 
practice, did more than anything since the 
world began to elevate women. The 
Quakers have acted Christianity, and their 
women have approached nearer to an 
equality with the other sex than any of 
the descendants of Eve. I am always 
laboring to put down physical force, and 
substitute something better, and, there- 
fore, I consider myself a fellow-laborer 
with your daughter in the cause of wom- 
en’s rights. And yet, strange to say, 
women are the greatest favorers of soldier- 
ing and sailoring and all that appertains 
to war. 

Had this letter met my eyes a year ago, 
I should have taken exception to the clos- 
ing paragraph, and asserted that what was 
true regarding English women in 1860 was 
inapplicable to American women in 1898, 
But I should have been speedily and 
effectually convinced of my mistake. The 
war with Spain was a touchstone, and 
revealed us to ourselves. 

And why should I have inferred that 
the women of my country were distinctly 
different from the men? It was not phil- 
osophical, as feelings and passions are 
never divided by the line of sex. In that 
moving story, “Ground Arms,” by the 
Austrian Baroness, Bertha Von Suttner, 
herself the wife of an army officer, occurs 
this natural explanation why the war 
spirit holds in subjection the German 
women: 

History is responsible for this training 
of youth to the idea of the glory of war. 
From baby days it is stamped upon the 
impressionable childish mind that the 
God of Battles has ordained wars, and 
that this divine ordinance regulates the 
history of nations; that these are engaged 
in the fulfillment of immutable decree, a 
law of nature, like tornadoes and earth- 
quakes, which from time to time will not 
be stemmed; that though atrocities and 
wickedness, sorrow and heart-breaking 
anguish, are bound up therewith, these 
cannot be avoided, and must be recognized 





as a portion of the inevitable. The mag- 
nitude of the result attained for the ad- 
vantage of the many justifies the sacrifice 
of the happiness, the interests, the very 
life of the individual. Is there a nobler 


death than comes in the line of duty on | 


the field of honor—a more enviable im- 
mortality than that of the heroic soldier? 

Lo! there it all stands, clear as sunlight, 
in all the primers and readers for the use 
of schools, where, instead of a genuine bhis- 
tory of the development of nations and 
humanity, there are only long lists of bat- 
tles, and wonderful and entrancing stories 
of the military prowess of individual 
heroes. It all belongs to what is con- 
sidered a necessary system for the develop- 
ment of patriotism. That every child 
shall be made a fit and willing defender 
of his country, his enthusiasm for this 
first duty of the citizen is most carefully 
cultivated. His natural sympathy with 
humanity, his instinctive horror of in- 
flicting suffering upon others, must be as 
carefully repressed. The inborn divine 
impulse of hatred for the barbarism and 
inhumanity of war becomes so warped by 
careless and superficial treatment of this 
part of the story that only the impression 
of the old national ideals, so useful for 
the aggrandizement of nations, can re- 
main. And we succeed thereby in build- 
ing up a valorous and war loving race. 

The girls—who are not allowed to go 
into camp—being drilled out of the same 
books and subjected to the same system, 
develop a like admiration for war and 
military service. Delightful pictures for 
gentle women—for we are told we must be 
tender and gentle—are delivered to us in 
frightful stories of carnage and rapine, of 
all the battles of the earth, from the Bib- 
licaland Macedonian and Punic down to 
the Thirty Years’ and the Napoleonic 
wars. Naturally, through such repetition 
one’s perception of the horrors of the 
thing becomes calloused. Everything 
which, according to the rubrics of war, 
must be expected, is no longer judged 
from the standpoint of humanity, but 
receives a quite special, mystical, histori- 
cal, political sanctification. It must be— 
it is the source of highest dignity and 
honor. The girls have not learned all the 
military odes by heart for nothing. And 
so we hear of that stronger race, the 
Spartan mothers, and the women who 
present battle flags and regimental colors, 
and the numerous admirers of brass but- 
tons, who make the officers’ corps play 
the role of happy belles by their invita- 
tions during the ‘*German.”’ 


To my mind all this only shows how 
thoroughly we must deal with our long- 
inherited and destructive ideals. Rever- 
ence for the flag, patriotism, duty to one’s 
country, must be detached forever from 
the trade of legalized murder. Every 
conception of these virtues which includes 
the killing of men must be stigmatized as 
barbarism. 


“The warrior’s name will be a name ab- 
horred, 
And every nation that shall lift again 
Its hand against its brother, on its forehead 
Shall bear forevermore the mark of Cain.” 


When fathers shall place humanity 
above country, and mothers shall teach 
the whole gospel of peace without reserva- 
tion, then, and only then, shall we start 
the human race on the true plane of peace. 
Now the simple consent to righting a 
wrong by force of arms has led impercep- 
tibly to the consent to a war for conquest, 
and the bloody suppression of peoples 
fighting for liberty and home. 


“For what can war but endless war still 
breed ?”’ 
Wo. LiLoyp GARRISON, 


-_-o 


A JURY OF OUR PEERS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Among other reasons not mentioned in 
your last JourNAL why a woman should 
not be electrocuted is that she is never 
tried by a jury of her peers. 

This was considered far back in English 
history as one of the most sacred rights of 
every individual. Kings demanded juries 
from the royal families; nobles from the 
nobility; commons from the commons; 
but women never enjoy this sacred right. 

Who are their peers? According to our 
State Constitutions, “idiots,” “lunatics,” 
“criminals,’’ and ‘‘minors.’’ The first 
three classes are impossible. Hence our 
peers must be the ‘‘minors,’”’ and we have 
a right to demand a jury of boys from six- 
teen to twenty-one, Well, when we see 
what a nice sense of justice they manifest 
in the George Junior Republic we might 
be satisfied; but, unfortunately, in a few 
years they will belong to the ruling class, 
and then again we have no peers. Men 
opposed to extending to us the right of 
suffrage generally rank us with the ‘‘an- 
gels.”’ Thus the only hope to cheer us on 
our earthly pilgrimage is that woman will 
at last be tried by a jury of her peers in 
the courts of heaven. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 

250 West 94th St., March 31, 1899. 


AGAINST DEATH PENALTY FOR WOMEN. 








A meeting of representatives from vari- 
ous organizations of women in New York 
City was held on the day of Mrs. Place’s 
execution, at the office of Dr. Margarita 
A. Stewart, No. 24 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
to plan for concerted action to prevent in 
future the infliction of the death penalty 
on women. Among the organizations rep- 
resented were the Woman’s Patriotic Re- 
lief Association, the Mothers’ Club, the 








Political Study Club, the Woman’s Health 
Protective Association, the Society for the 
Study of Life, the Woman Suffrage 
League, the Alumnz Association of the 
New York Medical College and Hospital 
for Women, the Woman’s Christian Tem. 
perance Union, the Woman's Press Club, 
and the Holland Dames. Dr. Stewart was 
made chairman, and explained that the 
question out of which the call for the 
meeting had grown was the one invariably 
asked by men when any discussion came 
up regarding the execution of Mrs. Place— 
“What is the difference between killing 
the man or killing the woman condemned 
to death under the law?’’ Discussion fol. 
lowed, and a protocol was drawn up, 
which is to be sent to the press and to the 
women’s organizations throughout the 
city for indorsement. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Countess of Aberdeen will preside 
at the meeting of the International Coun- 
cil of Women, to be held in London in 
June. Brilliant preparations are making 
for the entertainment of delegates. The 
Duchess of Sutherland has offered Stafford 
House for a function on June 26, Lady 
Battersea will give a reception on June 28, 
and the next day Mrs. Creighton, the 
wife of the Bishop of London, will en- 
tertain the Congress at a garden party at 
Fulham Palace. Eight American women 
are on the programme of the Congress, 
among them Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of 
Providence, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of 
Indianapolis, and Mrs. T. St. John Gaff- 
ney, of New York, the newly elected pres- 
ident of the Natioval Council of Women 
of America. Mrs. Gaffney is a graduate 
of the Women’s Law College, is president 
of the Society for Political Study in New 
York City, and is a member of the Profes- 
sional Woman’s League and of the Society 
of Authors, 

The South Carolina Federation has 
eighteen clubs enrolled, and it is expected 
that the number will be doubled at the 
next meeting in June. Library work is 
given the foremost place in this Federa- 
tion. Three free libraries have been es- 
tablished and the travelling library work 
organized during the past six months. 
The president, Mrs. L. M. Coleman, of 
Seneca, has secured the coéperation of the 
Southern Railway in furthering this and 
village improvement work. It is claimed 
that the Ladies’ Benevolent Association 
of Charleston is the oldest woman’s club 
in the South. It was organized in 1813, 
and its members are earnest and active 
workers, 

Mrs. J. Lindsay Johnson, president of 
the Georgia Federation, has been visiting 
the clubs in the State. The Rome Georgi- 
an says that ‘‘no woman in Georgia has 
ever received as great an ovation from 
press and people.’ Mrs. Johnson has 
been working for several years among the 
poor country women of her county with a 
view to developing hand weaving as a 
feminine industry. During the last A+- 
lanta exposition, the exhibit from Floyd 
County contained beautiful examples of 
weaving done by women. Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson paid the expense of one of the 
mountain women from Floyd at the expo- 
sition, and let ber make all she could at 
weaving and selling towels, curtains, and 
rugs. These were woven of blue and 
white, and were very artistic. Through 
Mrs. Johnson many orders have been ob- 
tained for the hand-woven cloth, and in 
many country homes the loom is at work, 
weaving carpets, rugs, portitres, and num- 
berless articles of home decoration. Re- 
cently Mrs. Johnson has had a letter from 
Mrs. Candace Wheeler, of New York, in- 
quiring about the weaving of the Georgia 
women, with a view of its being used as 
drapery stuff by the Society of Associated 
Artists. 

The Alpha Ladies’ Federal Union was 
recently organized in Ouray, Col., by John 
Kirby, district organizer of the American 
Federation of Labor. This is the first 
union of the kind ever organized, and is 
therefore named Alpha. One hundred 
charter members were received. The of- 
ficers are: Mrs, Harvey Corson, president; 
County Superintendent of Schools Isabella 
Moore, vice-president. The object is to 
protect and educate women wage-earners. 

Mrs. Selwyn Douglas is editor of an ex- 
cellent women’s club department in the 
Times-Journal of Oklahoma City, Ok. 

It is said that Mrs. Susan F. Ballard, of 
Fryeburg, Me., is the oldest club woman 
in the country. She is nearly ninety, and 
is an active member of the Stirling Liter- 
ary Club, of which she was one of the 
founders. 

A circular letter has been sent to every 
woman’s club in the New York Federa- 
tion, urging the need of a State industrial 
training school for girls. A potent para- 
graph reads: 

The need of such an institution is most 
urgent, as the so-called State Industrial 
School at Rochester is a reformatory, 


where all classes of girls are admitted. Al- 
though we have no State institution to 
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prevent a girl from becoming degraded, 
we have more than eighty to receive her 
after she becomes so. 

Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel has just fin- 
jshed a course of lectures on ‘Foods and 
Nutrition’ before the Housekeepers’ Alli- 
ance of Philadelphia. Mrs. Abel is the 
founder of the New England Kitchen of 
Boston, and is at present at work on sev- 
eral bulletins for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington. 

The women’s clubs of Tennessee have 
entered upon a campaign to place women 
upon the school boards, and “having no 
yote in the matter,” says the Memphis 
Scimitar, *‘will not deter them from mak- 
ing a vigorous effort in favor of this re- 
form.” 

At the meeting of the Boston Political 
Class last week, Mrs. Mary J. Buchanan 
presided, and Mrs. H. H. Sacker and Miss 
K. A. Mallory were the secretaries. A 
parliamentary drill was conducted by 
Mrs. Shattuck, with special reference to 
amendments,three different members pre- 
siding during the drill. Miss F. E. Paine 
then gave her résumé of foreign events, 
Sweden, Russia, and Samoa being the 
special topics. Mrs, O. C. Ashton read a 
paper on “The Nicaragua Canal and Bul- 
wer-Clayton Treaty.” 

At the Roxburghe Club on March 24, 
Mrs.S.A. Fowle read a paper on “Scientific 
Kite-Flying,”’ tracing the evolution of 
kites during 3,000 years, and foreseeing a 
time not distant when armed fleets flying 
through the air will prove to be argu- 
ments io favor of arbitration. 


The Watertown (Mass.) Woman’s Club 
lately listened to an interesting paper on 
Kipling, by Mrs. Maud Wood Park, the 
teacher of the literature class. Mrs. Park 
is the young Radcliffe graduate of the 
class of 1898 who spoke so ably for equal 
suffrage at the recent hearings. The 
points of her address to the club were 
illustrated by readings from Kipling, and 
attention was called to his patriotism and 
to his preaching of duty through his 
poems. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

“The Lucknow Woman’s College sent 
up six girls for government examination 
last year and passed four, one in the first 
division with the offer of a government 
fellowship, another in the second division, 
and the other two in the third,’’ writes 
Prof. Lilavati Singh, adding: ‘‘Our col- 
lege again stood first in the province as 
far as percentage is concerned. It is nice 
to have a girls’ college beat all the boys’ 
colleges, is it not?”’ 

Miss S. C. Very, the lecturer and musi- 
cian, offers $100 to a senior from each of 
six women’s colleges—Wellesley, Smith, 
Vassar, Radcliffe, Ann Arbor, and Rock- 
ford—for the best essay on some intellec- 
tual phase of music in the nineteenth 
century. The essay is to be coupled with 
a theoretic test. A well-known writer will 
judge the essays, and a famous organist 
the musical part. Playing and singing 
will not enter into the competition. Miss 
Very is reported as saying to a N, Y. 
Tribune reporter: 

With few exceptions, the status of 
music in our colleges is humiliating. At 
present the college authorities do not 
recognize it as a means of intellectual 
culture, and all lovers of music are hoping 
for a speedy amelioration of this condition. 

The celebrated Haven case has been 
finally settled by the Supreme Court, 
which construes the will so that Smith 
College will get $37,000. 

At arecent open meeting of the Agora 
Society of Wellesley College, the students 
presented a session of the U.S. Senate. 
After the reading of the journal and the 
preliminary business of the day, discus- 
sion was opened upon the resolution that 
“the government of the United States will 
terminate all responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the Philippine Islands as soon 
as may be consistent with our national 
dignity and the obligations which we have 
assumed towards the inhabitants of said 
islands.”’ In the debate the following Sena- 
tors were represented: Senator Nelson, 
Minnesota; McLaurin, South Carolina; 
Mason, Illinois; Wolcott, Colorado; Caf- 
erey, Louisiana; Platt, Connecticut; White, 
California; Allen, Nebraska; Gilman, South 
Carolina; Clay, Georgia. After discussion 
the resolution was adopted by a large 
majority. 

At the ballad concert just given by the 
Cantabrigia Club, for the Radcliffe schol- 
arship fund, there were songs by the Har- 
vard and Radcliffe gleeclubs. The latter, 
by special request, limited itself to ‘‘coon”’ 
songs. The daily papers say that the 
Harvard Club was fairly outsung by its 
sister organization. 

The Woman’s College of Baltimore will 
receive from $25,000 to $50,000 as resid- 
uary legatee of the late George R. Berry. 
The College has just been presented with 
a collection of 22,000 coins by John Cowan, 
of Baltimore. Many juniors have entered 
their names as competitors for the $20 
prize offered by the Daughters of the 





Revolution to the junior classes of ten 
colleges for essays on subjects connected 
with the Revolutionary War. 

Some time ago the trustees of Barnard 
College asked to have the charter of the 
college amended so as to provide for an 
alumna trustee, to be elected by the 
alumne from among their own number, 
and to serve for four years. The new 
charter, thus amended, was received by 
the trustees at their iast meeting. Bar- 
nard thus follows the example of Vassar, 
the first woman’s college to grant its 
alumne official representation on the 
board of trustees. The Alumnz Associa- 
tion of Barnard at present numbers only 
about eighty, but is increasing every year. 

The Committee on Fellowships of the 
American School at Athens announces the 
appointment of Miss Harriet A. Boyd, at 
present a student in Athens, to the Agnes 
Hoppin memorial fellowship for the year 
1899-1900. This fellowship, which is open 
to women graduates of all American col- 
leges, yields $1,000 a year. 

An entertainment for the benefit of the 
Japanese scholarship has just been given 
in the gymnasium at Bryn Mawr. This 
scholarship is open for competition to 
Japanese girls, and is applicable to six 
years’ study in America, two years to be 
spent at a preparatory school, and four 
years at some woman’s college. So far, 
the college chosen has been Bryn Mawr. 
The scholarship was founded through the 
influence of Miss Umé Tsuda, a former 
Bryn Mawr student, aided by a number 
of Philadelphia women. The first holder 
of the scholarship was graduated in 1897, 
the second is a member of the senior 
class, and the third is now at a prepara- 
tory school in Germantown, and will enter 
Bryn Mawr next fall. 

At Teachers’ College, New York City, 
field work in the departments of geogra- 
phy and biology has come to be regarded 
as an important part of the courses. Each 
year, as soon as spring will permit, groups 
of students, with baskets, knives, ham- 
mers, strings, knapsacks, etc., set out for 
the places favorable for their researches. 
These expeditions, which combine pleas- 
ure with knowledge, keep the students 
from growing old before their time, and 
add to the record of a hard year’s work a 
delightful memory of green fields and 
merry companions. Eleven such expedi- 
tions have been mapped out to take place 
between April 14 and May 20. 
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PEACE NOTES. 

The fourth of the noon mass meetings 
held in this city on Mondays in the inter- 
est of peace will be in Tremont Temple 
on April 8. This meeting is in the hands 
of the women. Mrs. Howe will preside; 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, president of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead will speak. 
Short, pertinent addresses will be given, 
refuting current misapprebhensions, stat- 
ing the economic arguments, and urging a 
campaign of education on peace. Twenty- 
two hundred attended last Monday’s meet- 
ing. Next Monday not a seat in Tremont 
Temple should be vacant. 

The disarmament congress at The 
Hague will open May 18, Extensive 
preparations are in progress for the re- 
ception of the distinguished delegates 
from Europe and America. The Oranje 
Paleis, the historic palace built by 
William the Silent, where the congress 
was to meet, was thoroughly overhauled, 
and it was then decided to hold the con- 
ference in a larger place, 

It is proposed to consider, first, means 
for putting a stop to the increase of 
armies and navies, and, second, the possi- 
bility of preventing wars by international 
diplomacy. If the preliminary conference 
on these points prove satisfactory, the 
representatives of the powers will then 
proceed to consider the propositions laid 
down in Count Muravieff’s circular. 

The opening spéech of welcome will be 
made by M. De Beaufort, the president of 
the Provisional Council. He will be nomi- 
nated as honorary presiding officer. M. 
De Staal, the Russian ambassador to Eng- 
land, will preside. M. De Beaufort will 
give several dinners and one levee, which 
is to be the most brilliant affair during the 
conference. 

Much comment has been caused by the 
imperial edict, just issued, forbidding the 
circulation in Russia of Mr. William T. 
Stead’s paper, ‘‘War Against War,” and 
of Baroness Bertha von Suttner’s famous 
peace novel, ‘‘Down with your Arms.” 
Mr, Stead’s journal has been foremost 
in championing the Czar’s disarmament 
conference and the cause of European 
peace. Baroness von Suttner’s book was 
issued in Vienna, and is the official 
document of the peace societies of Vienna, 
Berlin, and London. 

The Swedes are petitioning King Oscar 
to keep away from the Czar’s Peace Con- 
ference. The Czar’s proclamation doing 
away with the constitution of Finland has 





convinced them that his peace proposals, 
whatever his motive, are not inspired by 
a friendly disposition toward weak peo- 
ples. 

In England, the importance of the peo- 
ple speaking out in regard tothe disarma- 
ment conference has been recognized, and 
a movement of great force has been de- 
veloped. Leading churchmen and non- 
conformists, men prominent in politics 
and in letters, even the commander-in- 
chief of the British army, have sanctioned 
it. Large and enthusiastic meetings have 
been held, and thousands of signatures 
have been obtained to an address to the 
Czar approving his proposal. 

Count Tolstoi, in a letter to the London 
Chronicle, condemns the conference called 
by the Czar. It will be, he declares, a 
hypocritical gathering, not really aiming 
at the establishment of peace and the 
check of militarism. Referring to the 
lessening of armies, he says that in the 
present state of the world, when the 
nations are all doing their utmost to ac- 
quire new possessions, such a decrease is 
impossible. ‘As long,” he says, ‘‘as gov- 
ernments continue to acquire territory, 
such as the Philippines and Port Arthur, 
or to keep what they have acquired, such 
as Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, and Egypt, 
just so long will armies grow larger and 
larger; and as long as governments con- 
tinue to govern their subjects through 
force, they will never tolerate refusals to 
serve as soldiers,” 

Dr. Richard Henry Thomas writes in the 
Baltimore Sun: 

Shall the conference prove a success or 
not? The answer lies largely with the 
people themselves. If those who meet in 
conference realize that the peoples they 
represent earnestly desire tangible results 
that shall make peace more easy and war 
less probable, their attitude will be very 
different from what it will be should the 
people manifest only a lazy indifference. 
. .. But we are enlarging our army, are 
even now engaged in awar. Is the pres- 
ent a suitable time to interest ourselves 
in such a proposition as this? Most de- 
cidedly, yes. If we are indeed entering 
the arena of Eu: opean politics, as appears, 
and are no longer to remain secure, a8 we 
have been, in our comparative isolation 
from entangling foreign complications, 
then all the more reason have we to join 
heartily in a movement that promises to 
affect international relations so strongly 
and so beneficently. The time is past 
when we could flatter ourselves that the 
affairs of Europe are nothing to us. 

The Women’s Disarmament League is 
said to have already secured concerted 
action among 200,000 women in England, 
Sweden, Norway, Germany, Denmark, and 
America, in organizing a woman’s plebis- 
cite in favor of the Czar’s proposal. The 
head of the League is in the Polish Prin- 
cess Wiszriewska, in Vienna. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, MAnrcu 29, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Wednesday, March 15, the regular 
monthly meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Civic and Political Equality 
Union of this city took place, at the resi- 
dence of the vice-president, Mrs. Priscilla 
D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. Although the day was stormy, dele- 
gates were present from the New York 
County League, the Society for Political 
Study, and the 21st Assembly District, 
Manhattan, from the Kings County 
League, and the Bedford League, Brook- 
lyn, and from the Queens County League. 
The effort to secure better conditions on 
the ferryboats was discussed. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Blake, reported an interview 
with the president of the Borough of 
Manhattan, and Mrs. Hackstaff reported 
an interview with the representative of 
the president of the Borough of Brooklyn. 
The committee was instructed to secure 
further action from the presidents of 
those two Boroughs, and a new commit- 
tee, with Mrs. Hettie W. Grahan as 
chairman, was appointed to see the presi- 
dent of the Borough of Queens. 

One of the most interesting clubs in 
this city is the Civitas Club, of Brooklyn. 
It is made up entirely of young women, 
the president, Miss Alice Campbell, being 
a fine-looking young lady, of high social 
position, It was the good fortune of your 
correspondent to be present at the last 
meeting of the club, which took place at 
the headquarters on Jerolomon Street. 
The large parlors were filled with earnest 
and intelligent-looking women, a good 
proportion of whom were under thirty. 
Miss Campbell presided, and called on 
Mrs. Ada M. Brown to open the discus- 
sion, on ‘‘The Influence of Women in 
Municipalities.” Mrs, Scrimgeour, presi- 





S euEERERIEEEEEenREEt 


TO LET. 


Fine Estate in Dorchester, No. 46 
Sawyer Avenue. On elevated ground, with 
fine view of the harbor. House has 9 rooms, 
laundry, furnace, all improvements. Good 
neighborhood. Lot contains 8945 square feet. 
Will be sold on easy terms. 

HOLBROOK & CO., 
12 Postoffice Square, Boston. 














so.o BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 


is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 














“SUN PASTE” for quick use. and don’t be fooled with any other. 
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dent of the Brooklyn Woman’s Health AMUSEMENTS. 
Protective Association, Dr. Florence 
Guertin Tuttle, and myself were the other CASTLE 
speakers, and there was a discussion by SQUARE | heatre. 
members, Although these young women 
421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


are not avowed suffragists, yet they thor- 
oughly believe in the advancement and 
elevation of their sex, and they will soon 
see the importance of the ballot to secure 
the reforms in which they believe. 

The time is now at hand when arrange- 
ments will be made for taking the census 
of 1900. I would remind the women of 
the United States that in all branches of 
the census department women are eligible 
to positions on equal terms with men, In 
1880, when the late General Francis A. 
Walker was chief of the census bureau, I 
went, with a committee of ladies, to ask 
him to permit the employment of women 
as census enumerators. The plea urged 
was that women were certainly qualified 
by education, that as the employment 
given was not permanent, it would, in 
many cases, be easier to procure the ser- 
vices of qualified women than of men, 
who would not care to give up a paying 
position for an occupation which would 
last only a few months, and that it was 
certainly most proper to employ women, 
since in most homes the census enumera- 
tor would find only women during the 
hours given to this and other business 
occupations. The General frankly said 
that he had never thought of the matter 
before, but that the suggestion seemed to 
be excellent, and that he would embody 
in his recommendation the advisability of 
employing women as enumerators. This 
was done, and many women were em- 
ployed in taking that census, and also the 
census of 1890. The present Chief of the 
Census Bureau, Gen. E. A. Merriam, 
has already placed women and men on an 
equality.as clerks and enumerators. Wo- 
men who desire positions in this depart 
ment will do well to make early applica- 
tion. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City League, to be held on Thursday 
evening, April 6, at 412 Ninth Avenue, 
will be addressed by Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, who will speak on ‘*‘Why Women’s 
Wages are Lower than Men’s.’’ There 
should be a large attendance to hear this 
most charming speaker, who will shortly 
sail for her home in England. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Several Armenians want work. One 
pleasant-faced man, about thirty, worked 
nine months for a Vermont farmer, who 
gives him a good recommendation for 
honesty and willingness. He worked 
partly on the farm and partly in the 
kitchen; speaks English; knows how to 
milk, and has no bad habits. Several boys 
want to do chores for their board, and go 
to school. 

The bill to regulate still further the 
hours of labor for women and minors in 
mercantile establishments has been reject- 
ed by the Massachusetts House. Some of 
the arguments used in the debate might 
furnish women food for thought. One 
member said: ‘‘For whom is this protec- 
tion asked? For men? No, men can pro- 
tect themselves. It is for the wards of 
the State—women and minors!”’ 
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A Pleasant Summer Home 
7 ) ‘i 
To Let for the summer from May 1 or 


June 1, as wanted, to Oct. 1, a 
pleasant home, 51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 
Thirteen rooms and bath-room, «ll modestly fur- 
nished,—not too good f rchildren, Green grass 
all around the house, a few trees, a beautiful 
view, excellent neighbors, fine breeze off the 
water; in short, a union of city and country, con- 
venient for a family wanting to escape city walls 
that cannot go too faraway, or for country people 
who would like a breath of salt water air and still 
have the advantages of the city. Terms rea- 
sonable. Apply in person or by letter to B. C. B. 
51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mags. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
5 a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 
THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marilla Andrews, Editor 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 16 cts. Address 
Leafiet Department, M.W.S. A , 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 








Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season 


MONDAY, APRIL 3, 
The Military Drama 


The Girl {Lett Behind Me 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 


flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily atzand8 P.M 








A Remarkable Biography 


The Life & Work of 


Susan B. Anthony 


| 
By Ida Husted Harper 

A Story of the Evolution of the Status of 
| Woman 


ad 


Published in two large volumes, 
with forty-eight full-page pictures 
and over one hundred fac-simile 
autographs of prominent people. 


Prices, Two Volumes, Plain 
Cloth, 85; Ornamental Cloth, 

#6); Half Leather, $9; Full 
Leather, #12. 


* 
The Bowen-Merrill Co. 


Publishers 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





“The work is more than history and 
goonies than literature.”’—May Wright 
ewall in Indianapolis News. 








AGENTS WANTED 




















It is with pleasure I announce the... 


OPENING OF 


Ladies’ Cotton Shirt Waists 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24th 


and shall be pleased to see you on that or a later 
date. We shall oueey the same line of goods as 
heretofore, but, in addition, have opened a ready- 
to wear Custom Department; in other words, we 
shall furnish a waist such as we should, if we 
were to take your measure, but it wi)l be ready to 
wear. It will have hand-made buttonholes, and 
the sewing will be perfect. 

We have had so many calls for a waist of this 
description, by ladies who do not wish to wait two 
or three weeks for ordered work, that we have 
completed a line of Waists in Scotch Ginghams, 
Linens, Piques and Lawns, which we feel sure 
will meet the approval of our customers. 


M. F. FISK, 
144 TREMONT STREET. 


Between Temple Place and West St. 





The Celebrated Hrnold 


Specialties. 
The Gertrude Skirts 


For Infants. 


Also 


Night Drawers 


Forlehildrea from 2 to 8 years. 














Miss C, Bates, 29 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, Catalogue Free. MASS 
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EASTER. 


BY R. W. GILDER. 


The Lord is risen indeed; 
He is here for your love, for your need ; 
Not in the grave nor the sky, 
But here where men live and die; 
And true the word that was said, 
“Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 





THINE EASTER DAY. 





BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 





Within thine heart is there an open tomb? 
Have Gou’s strong angels rolled the stone 
away? 
Rises thy dead self from its bonds of clay? 
Breaks Heaven's sweet light across the dark 
and gloom? 
Then is this day in truth thine Easter day. 


If broken down are stony gates of pride, 

If shrouding bands of earth are torn away, 
If sin and wrath and scorn in thee have died, 
Mourn not the past. The folded shroud be- 

side 

Angels will watch ;—it is thine Easter day. 
Rise, new-born soul, and put thine armor on; 

Clasp round thy breast the garment of the 

light; 

Gird up thy loins for battle. In the fight 
He leads who upward from our sight has 


gone; 

It is His day; there’s no more death nor 
night. 

No dark, no hurt, no more sharp shame nor 
loss; 


All buried, hidden ‘neath the grave’s dark 
sod; 

All ways forgotten, save the road He trod; 

All burdens naughtin sight of His—the cross ; 

All joy, alive and safe with Christ and God! 








—— 


A SONG OF EASTER. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Wake to thine Easter, 0 my soul, 
To-day be glad and brave; 

The King,whose look shall make thee whole, 
1s victor o’er the grave. 


Wake to thine Easter! Droop no more, 
Though dark the hour may be! 

Heaven swings full wide its jeweled door, 
’Tis life that beckons thee. 


Oh, didst thou dream, poor faithless one, 
That death should wear the crown ? 

Oh, didst thou deem time’s waning sun 
In blackness should go down? 


And when thy loved were reit away 
By angel hands unseen, 

And grief and loss held weary sway 
Where joy and health had been, 


Didst thou forget that just beyond 
The barriers of the tomb, 

Unchecked by frost with iron bond, 
Immortal lilies bloom? 


Wake to thine Easter! Christ is risen! 
Ten thousand thousand sing; 

Freed souls, that erst were held in prison, 
They sing to Christ the King! 


Wear not this day a mournful face; 
Lift up thine eyes and see 

His glory lighting all the place— 
Immanuel hastes to thee. 

Sweet odors waft from spice and myrrh, 
About his splendid way, 

And every simple worshipper 
Clasps hands with heaven to-day! 


Wake to thine Easter, O my soul! 
Arise, be glad and brave! 

The Lord, whose look shall make thee whole, 
Is victor o’er the grave! 


~~)" 


THE MINISTER'S BEDQUILT. 


BY SOPHIE SWETT. 


“They voted to ask for his resignation,” 
said Milt; and although he was seventeen, 
he swallowed a lump in his throat, and 
did not care even if Martha Ellen knew 
that there were red rims around his eyes. 
As for Martha Ellen, the pink actually 
wavered in her firm cheeks as she stood 
under the hop-vine in the porch, and her 
face seemed to lengthen dolefully, from 
the widow’s peak—just like grandma’s— 
to the little peaked chin. 

Martha Ellen was not pretty; some peo- 
ple did not think she was ‘“‘smart,’’ but 
Milt did. He was in the habit of looking 
at Martha Ellen to see what she was going 
to do about things, but in this case it was 
clear to Milt’s mind that she could do 
nothing. It had been voted in the church- 
meeting to ask the Rev. Gilbert Longley 
for his resignation as minister of the 
Gilead church. A great deal the deacons 
cared what he and Martha Ellen thought 
about it! 

When Martha Ellen’s peaked chin 
quivered piteously, Milt pulled himself 
together and essayed to comfort her, as 
became a man. 

‘“‘We have never cared a particle about 
the ministers before, whether they came 
or went,” he said, philosophically. 

“There was old Doctor Tukey—he was 
nice,”’ said Martha Ellen, meditatively. 
“He always’ forgot who I was, but he 
would give me a peppermint out of his 
vest pocket to make up for it; and Mr. 
Spence—” 

“Oh, they were well enough!” said Milt, 
with a savor of condescension. ‘But 
when they ask Mr. Longley to resign, it’s 
something to us.’’ 








**Yes,”’ said Martha Ellen, dolefully; 
“that’s the difference.”’ 

She sat down upon the step and tucked 
her chin into her hand _ reflectively. 
Those reflective moods of Martha Ellen’s 
were, in Milt’s experience, so likely to 
bring something to pass that, for a 
moment, he actually looked hopefully at 
her. 

“I’m going to make him a bedquilt,”’ 
said Martha Ellen firmly, at length. 

A bedquilt! Milt flung away in disdain. 
If that wasn’t exactly like a girl! 

“Not a crazy-quilt, you know,” ex- 
plained Martha Ellen; ‘‘everybody is tired 
of those; nor with texts, because two or 
three people are likely to choose the same. 
Over at Corinth, when I was at Aunt 
Lupiry’s, three people wrote on their 
squares, ‘The Lord taketh not pleasure in 
the legs of a man;’ and it wasn’t nice, any- 
way, for the minister was very tall. Be- 
sides, it isn’t easy to write on silk, and I 
mean to make it of silk.”’ 

“There isn’t much silk in Gilead, and 
besides, what does a man want of a bed- 
quilt?’ said Milt, who could be a wet 
blanket upon occasion; he called it being 
reasonable, 

**Every one has a little bit of silk; even 
the boys have old neckties. I sha’n’t 
care if it isn’t bandsome, nor he won’t; 
that isn’t the idea, You don’t exactly 
understand,’”’ said Martha Ellen, slowly, 
which was pretty well for a fifteen-year- 
old girl, 

**They’ll all want togive,’’ she continued, 
“all the people he has been so good to— 
even the Purgatory people and the Ferry 
people.” 

Milt shook his head sagely. ‘That's 
the trouble; he's been too much out to 
Purgatory and down tothe Ferry. Purga- 
tory is a rough place to go to, and he was 
out there one Sunday night so late that 
they had to delay the prayer-meeting. 
And he didn’t give any particular account 
of himself. And he plays checkers in that 
old shanty of Gilkup’s down at the Ferry 
every Saturday forenoon! You can’t 
blame the deacons for saying that doesn’t 
look well for a minister.”’ 

“Are you turning against him?” de- 
manded Martha Ellen, in startled reproach. 

“IT guess I’m not!’ said Milt, ‘“i—I 
never was much of a fellow for sermons, 
but when Mr. Longley preaches, a fellow 
feels as if he meant him. It gets right 
hold of bim, somehow.” Milt spoke 
huskily, and the red rims appeared around 
his eyes again. “And when you know 
that there isn’t such a pitcher anywhere 
around! He never did it but once—the 
day Ken Robertson sprained his wrist. 
Some people said it wasn’t dignified for a 
minister, but it saved the day for the 
Gileads!’ With that Milt went away; he 
didn’t seem to think the bedquilt was 
worth talking about. 

Martha Ellen shortly afterward pre- 
sented herself before grandma and grand- 
pa with the color high in her freckled 
cheeks and her eyes shining. 

Grandma was willing to give a whole 
breadth of her snuff-colored brocade for 
the minister’s quilt, and as every one 
knows, snuff-color is beautiful for a quilt; 
and grandpa wished to give a piece out 
of his wedding waistcoat that was bro- 
caded with blue satin roses. Martha 
Ellen said, rather grandly, that she was 
afraid she must limit them each to a little 
piece, because every one would wish to be 
represented in the minister’s quilt. 

Grandma looked at grandpa as Martha 
Ellen went out of the room, and said, 
‘Poor child! she’s young; she has got to 
get used to disappointment.” 

But Martha Ellen was not daunted, even 
by that. Sbe set out that very afternoon, 
with grandma’s large, old-fashioned reti- 
cule on her arm, to collect pieces for the 
quilt; and the very first person whom she 
called on was Mrs. Deacon Crisp, whose 
husband was the leader of the opposition 
to the minister. 

Mrs. Crisp wished to be a leader, too; 
the deacon had grown rich, and she 
thought she ought to lead. Martha Ellen 
went to the front door, and so impressed 
Mrs. Crisp by her dignity that she was 
invited into the parlor; and while Martha 
Ellen modestly but firmly explained her 
errand, Mrs. Crisp rocked emphatically in 
the only plush platform rocker in Gilead, 
and uttered exclamations of astonish- 
ment. 

‘Why, we ain’t on that side! Being a 
little girl, I suppose you haven’t heard. 
We don’t approve of the minister!’ she 
said, as soon as Martha Ellen gave her an 
opportunity. ‘Look here, Lyman, little 
Marthy Ellen Snow thinks we’re goin’ 
to help make the minister a silk bed- 
quilt!’ 

The deacon was a little man, at this 
moment in his sbirt-sleeves, and had a 
twinkle in his eye. He brought ina 


kitchen chair,—he said he hadn’t confi 
dence in jouncing springs,—and set it 
near to the platform rocker, as if for 
moral support. 

“If he hain’t enough bedclothes, we 
won’t send him out into the cold without 
’em,” he said, facetiousiy. 





Martha Ellen took heart of grace, al- 
though the color burned in her cheeks. 
“I thought perhaps every one would like 
to give him a pleasant remembrance of 
Gilead,” she said. Then falteringly she 
added, “Il thought maybe one of Olly’s 
neckties—”’ 

Olly was the deacon’s only son. It had 
been his mother’s great ambition to send 
him to college; he had been dull in math- 
ematics, and it was only by the minister’s 
patient, persistent help that he had passed 
the examination, Olly had died in his 
sophomore year, and the minister had 
watched with him the night before he 
died, The deacon shuffled uneasily in his 
chair, and his wife’s face flushed. 

“TI thought a border of neckties would 
be kind of pretty, all ’round, and the boys 
all think so much of him!” faltered Mar- 
tha Ellen. 

Mrs. Crisp turned suddenly to her hus- 
band, and her chin quivered, ‘lt wouldn’t 
be saying we thought he was what he 
ought to be, and—and—may be Olly weule 
have liked to haveitso. And perhaps I’d 
better give her a little piece of grandma’s 
plum -colored pelisse, too; grandma 
thought so much of him. You see that 
was when he first came, seven years ago, 
and he was so young we couldnt tell how 
he would turn out.” 

The deacon shook his head doubtfully. 
He said he didn’t want to encourage 
checker-playing, ball-pitching ministers; 
but still, seeing he was going away any- 
how— 

Martha Ellen’s heart thrilled as she 
went away, tightly clutching her reticule, 
for it contained four precious bits of silk 
from the leaders of the opposition—four, 
for Mrs. Crisp had said she thought it 
wouldn't look well for the deacon, the 
foremost man in the church, not to be 
represented, and his purple Sunday neck- 
ties, the only finery he ever permitted 
himself, looked so much like him that 
one of them seemed just the thing to put 
into the quilt! And it might be aduty to 
give a piece of her new brown satin, since 
there were so few people in Gilead who 
had silk or satin dresses. 

Little Miss Scammon wished to give all 
the silk accumulations of twenty years of 
dressmaking, and begged to be allowed to 
furnish a silk lining out of her slender 
purse, because the minister had been so 
kind to her mother while she was slowly 
dying of cancer. 

Miss Lucia Prime, next on the list, 
thought the minister too strict in doctrine, 
but gave a piece out of ber changeable 
parasol to show that she was not bigoted. 
And after that there was Mrs. Abijah 
Lamb, who found the minister wofully 
lax in doctrine, but gave a piece of yellow 
silk out of the middle of her parlor tidy, 
because she was not going to be outdone 
by anybody in Gilead. 

Some people kissed Martha Ellen and 
cried about the minister; others said 
things so harsh that they made her cheeks 
burn; but they all finally decided to give 
a bit of silk to the quilt—the minister 
would be obliged to resign anyway, they 
said, and they were only following Deacon 
Crisp’s lead. Yet, as she went homeward, 
with the great reticule plump and heavy 
upon her arm, Martha Ellen’s heart was 
not light. Not one of the opposing party 
had shown the least sign of softening 
towards the minister. 

Milt would say that he did not know 
why she should have expected it, but 
Martha Ellen had felt in her heart that 
she might be able to recall the minister’s 
kind acts to the minds of some people 
who had forgotten them. 

Of what comfort to Mr. Longley would 
be ‘‘a testimonial of their regard’? when 
they were going to send him away? Per- 
haps Milt was right to scorn bedquilts, 
She sat down on the gnarly roots of the 
great butternut-tree at the end of their 
own lane, resolutely brushed away the 
rising tears, and put on her thinking-cap. 

Half an hour afterwards she was spread- 
ing the pieces of silk upon the table for 
grandma and grandpa to see, and relating 
her adventures. Grandma could guess to 
whom almost every one of the bits of silk 
had belonged, and grandpa recognized the 
neckties, and they had such a good time 
over them that they seemed quite to for- 
get the minister. 

But Martha Ellen did not forget. She 
presently unfolded a plan, her homely lit- 
tle face so full of eagerness that it looked 
as if a candle were alight behind it. They 
could sew the pieces together on the ma- 
chine in such a little while, she said, 
breathlessly; it would not be like old- 
fashioned quilt-making, and the minister 
was not to be asked to resign until the 
end of a week. Couldn’t they have a 
quilting-party in the great unfinished barn 
chamber, that was sweet with drying 
herbs, and already decorated with fes- 
toons of drying apple and pumpkin, and 
ears of red and black and yellow corn? 
Only the women and the girls to quilt in- 
dustriously in the afternoon, but in the 
evening the men and the boys, the chil- 
dren even, everybody in the parish—and 
the minister! 





A party! Grandpa and grandma looked 
at each other in consternation. Why, they 
hadn’t given a party since their own son 
and daughter, long since dead, were young 
—not for twenty years! And, under the 
circumstances, wouldn’t it be unseemly, 
or at least embarrassing, to bring the op- 
posing factions, and also the minister, to- 
gether? Martha Ellen saw the dreaded 
*no’’ in their faces, and ran out of the 
room because she could not bear to hear 
it spoken. 

It was Milt who came to the rescue. ‘“‘If 
Martha Ellen has an idea, you'd better let 
her carry it out,’ said he, wagging his 
head sagely. He shut the door softly, 
and stood with his back against it. ‘It 
wouldn't do to let her know it,” he whis- 
pered, impressively, ‘but I tell you for a 
girl she is some!” 

There was a quilting-party. ‘‘To quilt 
the minister’s counterpane,” the invita- 
tions read, and the people looked at each 
other, and said they didn’t know what to 
make of it. Some went to find out; some 
went because there used to be such good 
times at Deacon Snow’s; some, because 
they felt, with Mrs, Deacon Crisp, that 
merely to attend the quilting would not 
be saying that they thought the minister 
was what he ought to be. 

Those were the opposition; the other 
side went joyfully, for love of the minis- 
ter. Soit happened that the great barn 
chamber, where the quilting-frame was 
set up, was filled with busy workers— 
women who made guesses about the 
pieces, and admired the pattern, and re- 
membered old times, and tacitly avoided 
discussion of the minister; and when the 
shades of evening began to fall, those who 
were not to quilt, but to have a good time, 
came in such numbers that the great barn 
chamber, where they all flocked first to 
see the guilt, was fairly overflowing. 

When the last stitches were taken, and 
all were preparing to go down to supper, 
the door opened suddenly to admit some 
unexpected guests—a delegation of Pur- 
gatory boys and men, with Derrick Rudd, 
the ringleader in reckless deeds, at their 
head, Behind them there slipped into 
the room a little old woman, Terry Neil's 
mother—Terry was another leader of the 
gang. 

Martha Ellen’s heart stood still; she 
had wished to ask these boys to contribute 
to the minister’s quilt, but Milt had seri- 
ously opposed it. ‘Where would they 
get silk?’’ he asked. They would probably 
jeer at her; it wasn’t safe to approach 
such rough fellows, anyway, he said. 

Derrick Rudd unfolded a great roll of 
silk that he carried, beautiful crimson silk 
that must have cost a great deal, thought 
Martha Ellen. 

‘“‘We want this put into the quilt!” said 
Derrick Rudd, in a harsh, strained voice. 
“You didn’t ask us, but we have a right, 
for he’s our friend. None of you Gilead 
folks ever troubled yourselves about us, 
except to threaten us with the law, but 
he came right among us, and took us by 
the hand to show us better ways. And if 
he isa minister, he’s every inch a man! 
And Terry -Neil—you’d better believe we 
won't forget what he’s done for Terry!” 

The great rough fellow swallowed a 


lump in his throat, and the little old wo-' 


man took advantage of the pause to boba 
courtesy to the hushed assemblage, and 
pipe sbrilly, ‘I’m Terry’s mother that’s 
blessing the minister this day!” 

‘‘He’d play checkers with Terry,’”’ began 
the leader again, “to keep him from going 
across the river to the drinking shops, 
every Saturday when Terry brought in a 
load of wood, Terry has a head for such 
things, and for figures; the minister has 
gct him a place to help the accountant in 
a great manufactory. He’s gone there 
with him now, and not a drop has Terry 
drunk for six months, and has given the 
minister his word—we’ll none of us break 
our word to him!’’ 

The old woman was crying softly. ‘I've 
brought the old man’s handkerchief; 
*twas all the silk we had.” She held upa 
great square of dingy yellow silk, with 
faded red spots. ‘If you could have put 
it in somewhere, Terry would have liked 
it well.’”’ 

‘“*We’re coming to church to hear him 
preach,’’ Derrick Rudd’s voice rang out 
firmly. ‘‘We never thought much of 
churches or ministers, but we’re coming, 
We would have come before, only you’d 
all stare as if we were wild beasts!’’ 

“I'll come with ’em myself,” declared 
Terry Neil’s mother, ‘“tto show ’em the 
ways of churches, for once I knew ’em 
well,” 

No one had presence of mind to say 
much as the rough fellows left the room. 
Martha Ellen did call after them that their 
silk should be made into a lovely ruffle all 
around the quilt, and grandma sent Deb- 
orah, the hired girl, to ask them to stay 
to supper—an invitation which they de- 
clined. 

The minister looked weary and de- 
pressed when he rose in the pulpit next 
Sunday morning, and at the close of the 
service, in a voice that faltered, he read 
his resignation. He had received a call 








from a Western church, he said, and it 
seemed expedient for him to go. He was. 
influenced to this decision by the knowl. 
edge that he had given dissatisfaction to 
many by a zeal which, perhaps, had not 
been always according to knowledge—in 
work which might be thought to lie out. 
side his parish, but which was very near 
his heart. 

There was a hush all over the church, 
and then a murmur, tears, even suppressed 
sobs. Deacon Crisp arose suddenly to his 
feet. He began to speak formally, but 
his voice broke: ‘*We aren’t going to hear 
anything of it! We won’t let you go any- 
how! And there isn’t anybody that'll try 
to hinder you in—in the work that’s near 
your heart,” 

A swelling murmur arose all over the 
house, a chorus of ‘‘Amens!’’ and a very 
strange noise from the long back seat 
away back behind the stove. They ought 
to know, even those rough fellows frum 
Purgatory, that applause is not seemly in 
church, The little old woman at the head 
of the seat—she who had once known 
church ways—arose and shook her finger 
at them, and said, ‘‘Sh! Sh!” frantically. 
If they had had their way, every one knew 
what a hurrah would have gone up from 
that back seat! 

Orrin Scammon, the leader of the choir, 
—he was the dressmaker’s brother,—re- 
lieved the tense situation by starting the 
anthem. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers,’’ they 
sang. They had not rehearsed it, and 
Martha Pine broke down in her solo, ‘*For 
they shall be called,” and no one felt 
quite sure whether peace had really been 
made by Martha Ellen Snow or by that 
rough crowd on the back seat; yet to 
many besides Martha Ellen the music 
seemed to soar straight to high heaven, 
and carry them with it.— Youth's Compan- 
ion. 
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RELIEF FOR CUBAN WOMEN. 
LEXINGTON, Ky., Marcu 27, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Is the Red Cross or any organized re- 
lief corps doing anything now to supple- 
ment the work of the Government in car- 
ing for the sick and impoverished women 
and children of Cuba? 

Every authentic report that comes to us 
shows how much the government is help- 
ing to restore prosperity to the brave 
people who are thankful to do all they 
can to help themselves in the work of 
reconstruction. And yet, at the same 
time, each writer or speaker says that the 
sympathy and help of the women of 
America will be needed until May to keep 
women and children from actually dying 
of starvation. 

In May their first crops will come in, 
and then they can help each other. Medi- 
cines, simple food, such as the govern- 
ment cannot give, soft rags to bind up 
sores, all the things we would send to our 
own sufferers, these little children need 
and will die without them. . Poor Secre- 
tary Alger, who does not seem to have 
known what has been going on in Cuba for 
the last four years, asks, ‘‘Where are the 





“Trust Not to 


Appearances.’’ 


That which seems hard to 
bear may be a great blessing. 
Let us take a lesson from the 
rough weather of Spring. It 
ts doing good despite appear- 
ances. Cleanse the system 
thoroughly; rout out all 
impurities from the blood 
with that greatest specific, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Instead of sleepless nights, with con- 
sequent irritableness and an undone, 
tired feeling, you will have a tone and a 
bracing air that will enable you to enter 
into every day’s work with pleasure. 
Remember, Hood’s never disappoints. 

Scrofula Bunches —‘“ An operation 
helped my son temporarily for scrofula 
bunches on his neck, but Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla caused them to disappear entirely.” 
Mrs, Lewis A. CARPENTER, 51 Wadsworth 
Street, Hartford, Conn, 


Catarrh —“ I have had no return of the 
catarrh which troubled me for years, since 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me.” Mrs. Joz 
MARTIN, Washington St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Dyspepsia — “ Nothing relieved me of 
my dyspepsia until I took Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Trilla, It cured me and I can eat three good 
meals every day. I give it to my children 
every spring.” FRED PoEHLER, 437 South 
Penna Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Never Disappoints 





Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, the non-irritating an@ 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsapariling 
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men of Cuba? There seem to be no men 
in Cuba. Are they in hiding?” 

Yes, Mr. Alger, the men of Cuba are 
hidden, but it is in the graves that the 
Spaniards have given them; hidden where 
the eyes of wives and mothers and little 
children cannot find them. From many 
hard-fought fields, from many dungeon 
cells. from many reconcentrado camps, 
young men, old men, boys, little boy 
babies have been ‘‘hidden.’’ The green 
grasses of their beloved island wave in 
soft breezes thatsigh mournfully: ‘Here 
are the men of Cuba!’ In towns where 
hundreds look about them to see what can 
be done to begin life again, and gather 
the fragments of home and fortune and 
friends, there will not be found ten men 
able to take advantage of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment’s offer of tools and rations to all 
who can go out into the country to work. 

A friend just come home, who had been 
on the U. S. Assistance Detail, said that 
in one place he saw nine women represent- 
ing five families and four young children. 
Every man who could have done anything 
for them was “hidden’’ in a new-made 
grave. They were delicately reared wom- 
en; each one had come from her own little 
home, driven in by Weyler, when sons 
and husbands had gone to fight for ‘‘Cuba 
Libre.’ They were all in one little room, 
in which were three beds, a few chairs, a 
table, and three cooking utensils, My 
friend was a strong man, accustomed to 
life among miners as an engineer, with 
many railroad hands, used to scenes of 
hardship, accidents, death, and suffering, 
but his voice faltered as he tried to tell 
me part of what the Cubans had endured 
and must still endure. We had felt such 
comfort in the knowledge that their great 
ally, our own government, was caring for 
them, we had relaxed our own effort. I 
asked my friend what the relief societies 
could do to supplement the work? He 
said, “Oh, beg the women to go them- 
selves, whenever possible; take medicines 
and food, and help comfort these Cuban 
ladies and children back to life. They 
areas worthy of it as our own American 
women. By their courage, their patriot- 
ism, their heroic endurance and effort, 
they have proved it.”’ 

A lady whose husband and three broth- 
ers had been ‘‘hidden” in soldiers’ graves, 
who had seen her baby boy macheted, 
said, ‘‘Cuba libre is worth all it has cost.” 
We in Lexington are trying to help Rev. 
Pedro Duarte revive life and hope in his 
little Episcopal congregation ins Ma- 
tanzas, but we have so many pressing calls 
that we can do little. Tell me of others 
whoare doing more, ‘‘that we may com- 
fort one another with these words.”’ 

H. H. D. 





“THE MATTER WITH NEW YORK.” 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Of course I always read your paper with 
interest. Who does not? But I read with 
special interest ‘“‘The Matter with New 
York,”’ by Mayor Jones, of Toledo, ‘‘The 
same thing is the matter with New York 
as with other large cities,’’ he says; and 
he need not leave out the country. The 
same thing is the matter everywhere; and 
a good summing up of the cause is found 
in this phrase: ‘Ignorance in the art of 
distribution.” 

May I suggest to his honor a remedy for 
this “ignorance,’’ which does not seem as 
yet to have occurred to his mind? It is 
this: Employ the same means for distri- 
bution in this the “land of the free, and 
home of the brave,’’ that are employed 
in other well-conducted homes, To my 
mind the trouble arises largely from the 
fact that the distributive element has 
been shut out of our economic political 
activities. 

“We have boasted of our ability in the 
art of production; we shall be ashamed of 
our ignorance in the art of distribution.” 


So says Mayor Jones, and so say we all 
of us. Men have done their part well; so 
well that some even talk of “‘over-produc- 
tion.” Men seem to be naturally the pro- 
ducers, women the distributors. Let a 
man produce abundantly and bring to his 
home; but if there is no woman there to 
distribute the products, the children will 
be likely to suffer. Nor would it answer 
the purpose for the woman to become a 
producer and leave the man at home asa 
distributor. He would find himself ham- 
pered by the same “‘ignorance in the art of 
distribution”’ that is to-day working such 
disaster in the world at large. Distribu- 
tion will never be well done until the 
feminine element is introduced into our 
politico-economics. 

For the foregoing reasons I do not wel- 
come the advent of women into the vari- 
ous productive industries with the same 
pleasure as do some equal suffragists. 
While they may do well as producers, I 
think they are needed for the more deli- 
cate and intricate task of distribution. 
Men need not be ashamed of their ‘‘igno- 
rance in the art of distribution.” They 


need only be ashamed that they have for 
80 long failed to see that they have been 
attempting that for which nature has not 
fitted them. They have been trying in 


the economic world to do their own work 
and women’s too. Small wonder that 
they have failed! Let them honestly rec- 
ognize this failure (as does Mayor Jones). 
Invite the codperation of women, and see 
if the distress which now results from 
improper distribution will not grow less 
and less. Cevia B. WHITEHEAD. 
New York City, March 5, 1899. 


WITHOUT EQUAL PROTECTION FOR HER 
LIFE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

You think that Gov. Roosevelt has done 
right in refusing to commute the death 
sentence of Mrs. Place, and you do not 
think that he can be criticised consistently 
for his action by any advocate of equal 
rights for women. 

I am an advocate of equal rights for 
women, andI think that Gov. Roosevelt 
ought to have commuted the death sen- 
tence of Mrs, Place, just because she has 
been denied an equal protection of the 
laws with men for her life. 

In 1880, after black men had been pro- 
tected by law equally with white men in 
the right to vote and hold office, the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States forced some of our States to extend 
to black men equal protection in the 
“right to share in the administration of 
the laws as jurors,’”’ by holding, in their 
Strander decision of 1880, that atrial by a 
jury of one’s peers was necessary for an 
equal protection of the laws in life, and 
that a jury of one’s peers was a body of 
men who occupied the ‘same legal status 
in society” as the person whose rights 
they were summoned to determine occu- 
pied in it. 

Now the men who tried Mrs. Place for 
her life in New York did not occupy the 
“same legal status in society” that she 
occupied in it. SARAH CLAY BENNETT. 

Richmond, Ky., March 25, 1899. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 

The Illinois E. S. A. will present three 
suffrage bills to the Legislature, and 
through Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, will exert every effort to secure 
their passage. 

One asks that taxpaying women may 
vote. The text of the bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the people of the State 
of Illinois represented in the General 
Assembly: 

That the right of any taxpaying citizen 
to vote at any election on any question of 
issuing bonds, or of borrowing money, or 
on any question of increasing the tax levy, 
or on any other question submitted to the 
vote of electors, shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of sex, and taxpay- 
ing women may vote at such elections, on 
such questions, under the same restric- 
tions and qualifications as are provided 
for male voters. 


Another bill proposes to give women 
the right to vote for presidential electors 
and certain other officers. It reads as 
follows: 


SEcTION 1. Be it enacted by the people 
of the State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: That all women, citi- 
zens of the United States, above the age 
of 21 years, having resided in the State 
one year, in the county ninety days and in 
the election district thirty days next pre- 
ceding any election therein, shall be 
allowed to vote at such election for presi- 
dential electors, member of the State 
board of equalization, clerk of the Ap- 
pellate Court, county collector, county sur- 
veyor, members of the board of assessors, 
members of board of review, sanitary dis- 
trict trustees, and for all officers of cities, 
villages, and towns (except police magis- 
trates), and upon all questions submitted 
to a vote of the electors of such munici- 
palities. 

Sec. 2. All such women may also vote 
for the following township officers: Su- 
pervisor, town clerk, assessor, collector, 
and highway commissioner, and may also 
participate and vote in all annual and 
special town meetings in the township in 
which such election district shall be. 

Src. 3. Separate ballot boxes and _ bal- 
lots shall be provided for women, which 
ballots shall contain the names of the 
officers before mentioned, and the ballots 
cast by women shall be canvassed with 
other ballots cast for such officers. At 
any such election where registration is 
required, women shall register in the same 
manner as male voters, 

The third bill provides that women may 
vote for the following township officers: 
Supervisor, town clerk, assessor, collector, 
and highway commissioner; also that they 
be allowed to vote and participate in all 
annual and special town meetings. 

Illinois suffragists have collected and 
published a long list of opinions favorable 
to equal suffrage from prominent men and 
women of the State, college presidents, 
judges, physicians, clergymen, leading 
statesmen, and notabilities of all sorts. 
It makes an imposing array, and will 
undoubtedly win votes for equal suffrage. 

A Chicago lawyer says in a private 
letter, enclosing the published list of 
opinions: 

This is the most encouraging thing I 





have seen on the topic for some time. 





Many of the men whose statements appear l 


are of a class not much given to sustain 
ing unpopular movements, and therefore 
their very cordial affirmative answers are 
the more significant. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The enclosed circular was sent to the 
press of New Jersey a few days since, to 
remind the women in rural districts of 
their right and duty to vote at the ap- 
proaching schoo! meetings: 


THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 

With the rapid growth of the popula- 
tion in many parts of New Jersey, as in 
other States, comes a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of children of school 
age. Old school accommodations are thus 
outgrown, and many little ones either re- 
main without instruction, or gain it in 
overcrowded rooms where the ve.tilation 
is necessarily bad, or perhaps attend 
school only half of each day. In some 
localities schoolhouses have become old 
and out of repair, or need modernizing in 
accordance with the best thought of the 
present day. If we want all the modern 
improvements in our homes, we surely 
want them in the school, the other 
home of our children, the place where 
they spend three to five hours every day. 

The women of our State, those living in 
town and rural districts that is to say, 
have it in their power to give their chil- 
dren proper school accommodations. In 
all places where school-meetings are held, 
women are entitled to vote on the same 
terms a8 men, with the single exception 
that they may not vote for school trustees. 
But they can vote on all other questions 
coming before the meeting—can vote for 
a tax, or for the issuing of bonds, etc., 
etc., and can themselves be elected to the 
office of school trustee, an office which a 
number of women are now holding in 
different parts of our State, with good re- 
sults to the schools. One lady, Miss Ster- 
ling, has recently served as president of 
the Board of Education at Englewood, if 
she is not still filling that office. 

School-meetings are held in New Jersey 
on the third Tuesday in March, the 21st, 
and it is to be hoped that the mothers 
and daughters of our State will attend 
these, and see to it that the children have 
proper school accommodations. In South 
Orange, Westfield, Cranford, and else- 
where, the votes of women, added to 
those of men, have provided new school- 
houses that were much needed. Let all 
good citizens, men and women, attend the 
school-meetings on the 21st inst. 

At a recent school meeting in West- 
field, the women wisely voted against a 
new schoolhouse which was thought un- 
duly large and expensive. There is now 
standing, in this same town, a fine school- 
house which the votes of the women 
helped to secure a few years ago. Thus 
we see that our women citizens, while 
usually in favor of school improvements, 
vote on these questions with intelligence 
and discrimination. 

FLORENCE Howe HALL, 
Pres. New Jersey W. 8. A. 





WOMEN IN UTAH POLITICS. 


’ First I will tell you something about the 
influence of politics upon women, out here 
in the trinity of States, Utah, Wyoming, 
Colorado; and then something about the 
influence of women upon politics. 

Politics as a science, or an art, is a sub- 
ject of vast extent and importance. I take 
it that woman’s influence in politics is 
largely measured by her participation in 
politics. 

What is politics? According to Webster, 
politics means “The science of govern- 
ment; that part of ethics which consists 
in the regulation and government of a 
nation or State, for the preservation of its 
safety, peace, and prosperity; comprehend- 
ing the defence of its existence and rights 
against foreign control or conquest, the 
augmentation of its strength and re- 
sources, and the protection of its citizens 
in their rights, with the preservation and 
improvement of their morals.” 

Politics should mean high thinking on 
questions social and national, and the vin- 
dicating of these thoughts by right voting. 

It is discreditable to all of us that the 
sacred duty of state-craft should be asso- 
ciated with any processes, or with any 
conditions, that tend to debase the stu- 
dent of them, or the participator in them. 
Pure thoughts will not destroy woman’s 
womanliness, strength of character will 
never rob woman of her personality. 

Let me touch briefly on the history of 
the enfranchisement of women in Utah. 

In February, 1870, acting-GovernorSnow, 
and the Legislative Assembly of the Ter- 
ritory of Utah, passed an act giving wom- 
en the franchise in the Territory of Utah. 

At this time grave doubts were felt 
and expressed as to the expediency of 
this measure. Later, in 1887, when this 
act was repealed by the United States 
Government, after having been in force 
seventeen years, there were still some 
who believed that the best interests of 
women and of the community were sub- 
served by the repeal. However, asa rule, 
women chafed under and regretted their 
disfranchisement. 

In 1895, when the clause was inserted in 
the State Constitution which restored the 
franchise to women, scarcely a murmur or 
discussion pro or con was heard from the 
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Utah people or the Utah press. It was 
no longer a moot question. The new era 
had dawned. The radicalism of 1870 had 
become the conservatism of 1895. The 
prejudice against the law had disappeared. 
It took a little less than a generation to 
create conditions where opportunities, 
social, legal, and political, were the same 
for women as for men. Only a short time, 
and, as it came to us, so will it come to 
all women; but, as Kipling would say, 
that’s another story. 

The men who gave the Utah women 
the franchise were men who had been 
born and reared in an atmosphere that 
believed women should vote. They had 
seen it tried. They knew. When these 
men sat in the legislative halls, framing 
the new laws for the new State, they did 
not forget the rights and privileges due 
the mothers, sisters, and wives. 

The salvation of the race lies with the 
children. American children are all being 
educated op the subject of women in 
politics. If you doubt this, look how the 
movement has grown in the last decade, 
from a small number, scarcely a handful, 
to a cause which numbers representatives 
in every village, every township, every 
city, every territory, every State in these 
United States. 

A few of us are free-born, yet all will 
soon be able to wear the Phrygian cap. 
Since Utah became a State, we women 
have been engaged in the absorbing work 
to which the enabling act called us, a 
work involving close relationship with 
our fellow men, also constant and close 
observation and reflection. This has, of 
course, led us to conclusions which ought 
to be of benefit to all interested in the 
subject, and to those who are eventually 
to bear these same responsibilities. 

Among the many organizations by and 
for women, I find none more far-reaching, 
potent, and helpful than these political 
organizations, They centre largely in the 
questions of the day. They inspire women 
to work, Their whole history proves con- 
clusively that there was a need in women’s 
lives for them. 

The woman's club has prepared women 
for this work. But many women preju- 
diced against club work were drawn into 
the political organizations. Here their 
latent possibilities were developed. Wom- 
en holding different social and religious 
positions find in political work the old 
bars of separation broken down. They 
find themselves drawn closer together in 
bonds of sympathy and coéperation. 

Whatever can accomplish this is cer- 
tainly of infinite value to community, 
State, and nation. All can rally and work 
together for the high and noble object of 
common interest,—the public weal. 

In politics business principles rule, and 
these are good for women. Responsibility, 
work, thought, constant vigilance, have 
been the part of the women, and these 
have proved good for the individual and 
for the State. Woman is conservative and 
cosmopolitan; she appreciates the neces- 
sity of codperation; she is learning habits 
of systematic work, These have helped 
her to develop business ability, executive 
management, and tolerance, A training 
in the practical facts of life has resulted 
in a development of common sense. 

In this State we believe that voting isa 
duty. We feel that we should help decide 
the great moral, social, national questions 
that affect the well-being of our homes 
and our country. Right, duty, conscience, 
justice, honor, truth, are our watchwords. 
Self-activity is essential in thought-build- 
ing, just as it is in revealing feeling of 
responsibility. Women feel the responsi- 
bility of public duties when they are per- 
mitted to perform them. They take their 
places as citizens, prepared to work out 
the highest destiny of humanity. 

ANTOINETTE BROWN KINNEY. 
(To be Continued.) 
Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page. 





CAUSE FOR GRATITUDE. 

“T was all run down and had a dreadful 
tired feeiing. While taking the first bot- 
tle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I saw a great 
change in my condition, and after the use 
of a few more bottles I felt as good as new. 
I feel very grateful that there is such a 
good medicine.” Mrs. Mary AVERY, 
West Stafford, Conn. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 











OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 1o A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 21st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four aA Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months. 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clini instruction and Quizze. CLARA MaR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOOSA 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxx 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, $1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.80, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at peqoonges 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 
CREAT 
ISLAND 


ROCK 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G, P. A., Chicago. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited te 
our large collection of 


p Ey Photographs 


OF 


i's Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 
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LOUISIANA. 

Very nearly enough signatures of New 
Orleans taxpayers have been secured to 
warrant the holding of the special elec- 
tion to vote on the proposed tax-levy for 
sewerage, drainage, and a pure water 
supply. To stimulate the circulation of 
the petitions, Mayor Flower has offered a 
medal for the largest list of taxpayers’ 
signatures, and many patriotic men of 
New Orleans have been trying to win it. 
The two who stood foremost at last 
advices belong to two enterprising races. 
Judging by their names, they are an 
Irishman and a Jew—Thomas J. Nolan 
and Felix Dreyfous. But the New Orleans 
women have gone far ahead of the men. 
The Picayune says: 


The ladies of the Woman’s Sewerage 
and Drainage Tax League turned in the 
largest single batch of petitions, their 
aggregate amounting to 1,188 names. 

Mrs. Col. Waring addressed the ‘‘white 
wings,”’ i. e., the street-cleaners of New 
Orleans, a few days ago. The Picayune 
says: 

Yesterday was a pleasant one for the 
‘“twhite wings.’’ It was pay day, and, 
after being assembled in the treasurer’s 
office and paid off, they were brought in 
a body tu the council chamber. Commis- 
sioner McGary had prepared a surprise 
for them, and, for that matter, for all 
at the City Hall. The mayor and the 
sergeant-at-arms of the council were the 
only ones let into the secret that Mrs. 
George E. Waring, wife of the late Colonel 
Waring, of New York, had agreed to talk 
to the men. 

The entire force of the Public Works 
Department, men, foremen, superin- 
tendents, and even the office attaches, 
were on hand, as well as Mayor Flower, 
Mr. Ricks, and other members of the city 
administration. 

Mrs. Waring was introduced, and was 
greeted by cheers from the men. She 
spoke in a matter-of-fact way, telling of 
the organization of the white wings in 
New York by Colonel Waring; how from 
a little start in the most unclean quarter 
of the city there came a gradual cleaning 
up, until the methods and the work of 
the men gained public recognition. When 
it was tirst thought to uniform the men, 
there was complaint, but when it was 
made plain that the city was giving recog- 
nition to a certain class of its labor, there 
came a different tune. The wearers of 
the uniform were made to understand 
that their uniforms were to distinguish 
them asa branch of the city government, 
and therefore were a badge of honor and 
not of disgrace. Colonel Waring taught 
his men that they were as responsible for 
the vast improvement in the appearance 
of the streets and gutters as he. He told 
them that when a compliment was directed 
at him, each could take it to himself, for 
the compliments belonged to all. 

Mrs. Waring then told of her stay in 
New Orleans. She had been here some 
few days, and had taken particular inter- 
est in the men. She supposed the men 
must have noticed her looking at them, in 
one place or another, and wondered who 
the woman in black was. It was her 
custom, wherever she went, to look at the 
work of the men of the Public Works 
Department. 

The men on the streets were the clean- 
ers of the big city, just as the housewives 
were of their homes, and just as the homes 
were made bright and clean, so should the 
streets be. Mrs. Waring complimented 
the men upon their neat appearance, and 
their interest in the work. She was heart 
and soul with the men who had the clean- 
ing of the big cities to do, having made 
that a particular study. 

When Mrs. Waring concluded, she was 
cheered heartily, and presented by Com- 
missioner McGary, on behalf of the men, 
with a beautiful bouquet of cut flowers. 

Mayor Flower then addressed the men. 
He told how Mrs. Waring had been a 
splendid co-worker with her husband, and 
brought about the great change that had 
come in the street-cleaning system. He 
told of the praise of the poor people of 
New York for Colonel Waring, who had 
gone into the lowest quarter of the great 
city and made it fit to live in. He advised 
the men to be proud of their uniforms, 
and to take the lively interest in their 
labor that had won for them the recogni- 
tion they nuw received. When the sewer- 
age tax was voted, instead of the handful 
of men that were now doing the cleaning 
up, the force would be doubled, perbaps 
trebled. 

Mr. A. G. Ricks, member of the City 
Council, was called upon by the men. 
Be said he was glad Mrs. Waring had 
given some of her time to speak to the 
street force. It would let them under- 
stand that there were people of some 
consequence taking an interest in their 
work. He congratulated the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works on having made 
the wo:king force something for the city 
to be proud of, and the men for working 
80 earnestly to earn that praise for the 
com missioner, 


Mrs. Waring and Rev. Beverley Robin- 
son addressed a meeting of ladies on 
March 25, at the house of Mrs, Frank A. 
Monroe, 847 Carondelet Street. On the 
same afternoon, the Era Club held its 
regular meeting. 

The Woman’s Sewerage and Drainage 
League met at the St. Charles Hotel on 
March 20. There was the largest attend- 
ance in its history. The number of sig- 
natures obtained by the different canvass- 
ers was read. The president, Miss Kate 
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M. Gordon, called attention to the large 
aggregate. She said the ladies had had no 
medals held out to them, and many of 
them had given their signatures to help 
gentlemen win their medals and um- 
brellas. 

Ward reports were given, and ladies 
who had had parlor meetings told of their 
experiences. Mrs. Ordway said the work 
before them was to arouse enthusiasm, 
and that could be best accomplished by 
parlor meetings now, and mass meetings 
later. Mrs. Matthews said she could get 
up a fine meeting in Algiers, if the presi- 
dent would come over and talk to them. 
Mrs. O’Brien suggested that a woman’s 
meeting be called in each ward. Miss 
Gordon said she would name a committee 
of ladies to undertake league extension 
work, Tbe secretary, Mrs, Ferguson, 
read a telegram of encouragement from 
John L. E. Firman, of San Francisco, 
Votes of thanks were tendered to Mr. 
Firman, Mrs. Waring, Dr. Warner, and 
Mr. Greenwall. 

A well-attended meeting was held ip 
the parlors of Mrs. Robert W. Wilmot, of 
Milan Street. After an address by Mrs. 
Ordway, all the taxpayers present signed 
the petition, and a number joined the 
Women’s League. 

The banner parlor meeting, according 
to the Times-Democrat, was held at the 
house of Mrs. Mary A. Heatherton, on 
Annunciation Street. Miss Gordon had 
told the hostess that four or five signa- 
tures would be considered a successful 
outcome. Thirty-seven signatures were 
obtained, and hearty codperation was 
promised by many ladies. Mrs. J. Leitz 
and her daughters gave valuable codpera- 
tion. The Times- Democrat commends 
the zeal of the ladies, and says it ‘‘shows 
that the true spirit of citizenship bas been 
awakened in our women,”’ 

Miss Gordon, president of the Woman’s 
League for Sewerage and Drainage, has 
published an appeal asking a public- 
spirited woman in each square of the 
city to make a complete canvass of her 
square, and secure the signatures of the 
property owners. The Times-Democrat 
says: ‘*This invitation extends to any 
woman who will accept it, taxpayer, non- 
taxpayer, white or colored.” 


<> o—_—__—_—_— 


KANSAS. 


The vote in the Republican primaries 
in Topeka resulted in the nomination of 
C. J. Drew for mayor by 2,300 majority 
in a total vote of 8,000, and was a victory 
for city ownership of the water-works. 
The Topeka State Journal says: 


In every precinct there was a large wo- 
man vote. It was the greatest object- 
lesson in favor of woman suffrage ever 
witnessed in Topeka. ‘There never was a 
more unfavorable day for voting. <A 
heavy rain fell all day, flooding the side- 
walks and making the crossings almost 
impassable. In spite of that fact, ladies 
walked a dozen blocks to cast their ballots 
for the welfare of Topeka, The best 
women in Topeka, and those who move 
in the most exclusive circles, gathered 
their skirts about them and accompanied 
their husbands to the polls, Up to noon 
the vote had not been heavy. The Brooks 
supporters were well organized, and they 
rushed their vote in early. They were 
well supplied with conveyances, and load 
after load of Brooks people were unloaded 
at the polling places in the forenoon. 
But after twelve o’clock a change came. 
The women voters of Topeka began to 
arrive. Many did not wait for carriages, 
and some who waited got tired, and, for 
fear they would be forgotten by the busy 
drivers, they trudged to the voting places 
through the driving rain. 


The mayoralty fight in Wichita is 
warm, largely because of the candidacy of 
James W. Tapp, of the Salvation Army. 
Almost 4,000 women have registered. The 
N. Y. Tribune says: 

It is believed that they are about evenly 
divided between Tapp and the Republican 
candidate. In fact, it has become largely 
a contest between women, and “Silk 
against Calico” is the slogan of the cam- 
paign, politics being almost entirely lost 
sight of. 





-_-- 


WYOMING. 





Mrs. Vivia A. B. Henderson, of Chey- 
enne, president of the Wyoming Volunteer 
Aid Society, and chairman of its Monu- 
ment Committee, says in her report to the 
Aid Society: 

“The fifth State Legislature has proved 
in a substantial way its faith in Wyoming 
women by passing unanimously the Wo- 
men’s Volunteer Aid Society bill, appropri- 








ating $1,500, to start the fund for a monu- 
ment to the memory of Wyoming heroes 
who died during the term of their enlist- 
ment as volunteers. There is an assurance 
that a second appropriation, if needed, 
will be granted by the next Legislature. 

‘The eloquent addresses on this bill, by 
the Hon. Patrick Sullivan, the Patrick 
Henry of the House; by the Hon. J. C. 
Baird, the Hon. J. S. Atherly, the Hon. C. 
E. Carpenter, and Senators Goble, Corson, 
Verbryck, Stone, McGill, and other mem- 
bers of the House and Senate proved con- 
clusively that even though Wyoming has 
sent many times her quota to the front, 
there are still patriots in reserve. The 
tumultuous applause emanating from the 
well-filled gallery, which blossomed asa 
garden with picture hats and bewitching 
toilets, demonstrated that the Molly 
Pitcher spirit, either transmitted or born 
anew, is still abroad. 

‘*‘When the rules were suspended, and 
the privilege of the floor was extended to 
them, like true disciples of St. Paul the 
women kept silence, but the depth and 
genuineness of their unspoken gratitude 
was not doubted. Nothing remains now 
but to be true to this trust, and sustain 
the noble reputation which the women of 
our State won by their excellent work in 
the earliest days of the late war. Now, 
and in years to come, when Wyoming has 
grown older, more prosperous, and juetly 
proud, this memorial will stand on her 
Capitol grounds, It must ever bea pride, 
never a reproach, to our progressive State.”’ 





BROOKLYN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The meeting of the Brooklyn W. S. A. 
on March 21 was of much interest. Miss 
Harriet May Mills, the chairman of our 
Organization Committee, told of the work 
of the Committee in sending speakers and 
programmes to the new clubs, and the 
success they have had. The club at Gro- 
ton is especially encouraging, although 
only a year old, 

The subject of the day was ‘Interna- 
tional Problems.’’ Dr. C. H. Henderson, 
director of Pratt Institute High School, 
spoke upon “Child Education.” He be- 
lieves that more interest should be taken 
in the public schools, and also the experi- 
ments tried in private schools, which, if 
successful, should be established in public 
schools by the help of all citizens, Drill- 
ing in mathematics, science, and lan- 
guage is not so necessary in the early 
school life as the full swing of the bodily 
and intelectual life. In Dw, Henderson’s 
experience, the children best fitted for the 
High Schools are those who have had an 
organic training touched with thought, 
care, and sentiment. 

“The Single Tax”’ was the topic of Prof. 
L. E. Wilmarth. He believed in abolish- 
ing the thousand and one taxes for the 
one tax on land values, which will en- 
courage building, open up property now 
useless, and relieve the over-crowded state 
of the labor market. 

Mrs. Emilie U. Burgess, in speaking 
upon ‘'Peace and Arbitration,” expressed 
her thankfulness for the abolition of the 
army canteen, which endangered the 
morals of every young man in the army. 
The mother feels her helplessness espe- 
cially when her boys go into war, which 
is full of temptations. 

Dr. I. K. Funk gave an account of the 
increase in the liquor traffic, which has 
now reached the height of sixteen gallons 
per capita for every man, woman, and child 
in America. He spoke most decidedly 
against Bishop Potter in his attack upon 
prohibitionists. France, where there is 
no prohibition, has become the leading 
race in drunkards, 

After a vote of thanks to the speakers 
of the day, the meeting adjourned for a 
social tea. CHARLOTTE H, CHAPMAN, 

Rec. Sec. 





NO CANVASSERS NEED APPLY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Many women are trying to obtain sub- 
scribers for the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
probably for the sake of some advantage 
that is offered for such work. Some of 
these appeals are coming to woman suf- 
fragists, whom Mr. Bok, the editor of that 
journal, loses no opportunity to insult in 
his columns. This is a waste of postage 
for women who are trying to help them- 
selves, and it is the duty of suffragists to 
give this information to the applicant. It 





is not to be supposed that a woman loyal 
to the cause of political equality desires 
any such paper, and since there are many 
thousands of us spread over the area of 
its circulation, we should be willing to 
give this information. 
MARIANA W. CHAPMAN, 
Brooklyn, March 24, 1899. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Pundita Ramabai’s daughter gave an 
address at the first annual meeting of the 
American Ramabai Association at Trinity 
Chapel, Boston, the other day. 

Miss Mabel Barrows’s Greek play, ‘‘The 
Return of Odysseus,” will be given in 
commencement week by the students of 
Rochester University, for the benefit of 


was the interest that the refreshments 
were not reached until 10.15 P.M. The 
need of woman suffrage in the interest of 
peace was heartily affirmed by all present, 
H. B. B, 


THE DRAMA. 








CasTLE SquareE.—The Easter week at. 
traction will be the famous military drama, 
‘The Girl I Left Behind Me,” written by 
Fyles and Belasco a half dozen years ago 
for the os of the Empire Theatre of 
New York. The play has been made fami). 
iar to Boston audiences, and the succeggs 
of this revival may be assumed from the 
excellent work of the Castle Square players 
in similar productions in the past. C, 
Haddon Chambers’ modern play, “The 
Idler,’’ will appear next week. 





the coéducational fund, under the auspices 
of the College Women's Club. The 
authorities of the University have promised 
to open its doors to women if $100,000 
can be raised, and the Rochester women 
are determined that it shall be done. The 
University boys will act this Greek drama 
to help raise the money to admit their 
sisters. Miss Barrows is now drilling 
students at Grinnell College, Iowa, for a 
similar play. Later it will be given at the 
University of Denver. 

The school for Spanish girls, established 
by Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick in San Se- 
bastian in 1881, has now fifty graduates 
teaching 2,500 children in Spain. The 
school was moved to Biarritz, France, dur- 
ing the Spanish War, and now it is to be 
moved to Madrid. Appeals for funds to 
endow the institute have already met with 
a large response, and should receive a 
still more generous one. 

Miss Clara Conway of Memphis, it will 
be remembered, was lately mentioned for 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and her appointment was strongly 
urged by the best men and the leading 
papers of Tennessee. The appointment 
went instead toa politician as a reward 
for political services. The rejection of 
this able woman and distinguished edu- 
cator has been an object-lesson to Ten- 
nessee women on their need of the ballot. 


The American Temperance University, 
of Harriman, Tenn., has started a 
“Frances E. Willard Chair of Social 
Science.” It aims to createan educational 
force along the lines of social and domes- 
tic purity, and to make this chair of social 
science the beginning of a wide university 
extension movement. An important fea- 
ture will be ‘ta systematic circle of schol- 
arly temperance lecturers and instructors 
who will regularly visit the classes in all 
parts of the country—a college on wheels.’’ 
It is proposed to endow the chair, and to 
place in charge of its departments as capa- 
ble men and women as can be found; also 
to organize a bureau of information and 
publication and a lecture bureau. 


-_—-—-— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

ATTLEBORO.—At the regular meeting 
on March 20, the subject was ‘‘The Ad- 
vantages of Tree Culture in our Town,” 
An eloquent and inspiring paper was 
given by Mrs. Elizabeth Lamb, treasurer 
of the League, followed by Mrs. Abby 
Holman with practical suggestions as to 
what action the ladies might take in the 
matter. Her wit and good humor were 
irresistible, and produced an immediate 
effect, a motion being made to hold an 
extra meeting to discuss the feasibility 
of improving certain bare and unlovely 
school-yards, and setting out trees or lay- 
ing out foliage beds, thus cultivating the 
taste of the children, and also training 
them to watch and foster the growth of 
the trees and plants. By calling public 
attention to needs not generally con- 
sidered, the League hopes to serve the 
best interests of the town until the hour 
comes when women may join heartily 
with their brothers in all municipal re- 
forms. Ss. M. P. Sec. 





Autiston.— The League met on the 
afternoon of March 29, at the house of 
Mrs. Sarah F. Hapgood, and resolved to 
work for the Equal Suffrage Bazar to be 
held in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, 
the first week in December. Mr. Sam 
Walter Foss, of Somerville, the well- 
known poet and librarian, read by invita- 
tion several of his fine poems—among 
others, ‘‘When be has an idea in his 
head,” ‘‘The Calf-Path,” and ‘In my cot- 
tage by the side of the way,’’ which were 
received with great delight and applause. 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell spoke, suggesting a 
house-to-house visitation with distribution 
of literature. 


NeEwton.—The League met on the even- 
ing of March 29, at the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Carter, Newtonville, to con- 
sider the question of imperialism. A large 
gathering of over one hundred ladies and 
gentlemen filled the spacious parlors and 
hall. Mrs, E. N. L. Walton presided. Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford was the principal 
speaker. His striking and forcible ar- 
raignment of the war on the Filipinos was 
ably answered by Hon. Gorham D. Gil- 
man, N. E. Consul General of Hawaii. A 
violin and piano accompaniment was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Blackwell, Rev. Milton 
Ayres of the Daily Advertiser, and others. 
An address to the President against terri- 
torial expansion and wars of invasion and 
in favor of civil service reform was 
adopted; also a resolution against the 
proposed repeal of the civil-service law by 
the Massachusetts Legislature. So great 














SPECIAL NOTICES. | 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
April 3, 3.30 P.M. Artand Literature Committee. 
Dr. Louis Kelterborn will speak on “History of 
the German Lied,” illustrated by songs by Mrs. 
Kelterborn. 


Picturesque 
Building 
Lots 


Oakburst, 


“A fine residential neighborhood.” Needham, Mass. 








C. Atherton Hicks asks attention 
to a real estate enterprise which he 
calls the “Oakhurst property,” Oak- 
hurst meaning Oak Home. He de- 
sires to establish many “oak homes” 
in that vicinity. It is very desirable 
property, only ten miles southwest 
of the State House, and accessible to 
Boston by electrics and steam. The 
Needham and Boston Street Railway 
Company, of which he is the presi- 
dent, is now laying tracks between 
Needham and the Spring Street Sta- 
tion of the Providence road passing 
through a boulevard built by him on 
this property. The town has every 
natural advantage and modern im- 
provements, such as pure water, elec- 
tric lights, ete. It is on high ground, 
dry and healthful, very picturesque 
and desirable to build upon, being 
partly wooded and partly open, some 
level and some undulating, so that all 
tastes can be satisfied. 

Mr. Hicks wishes to find customers who 
will buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst 
or rent homes at Oakhurst, furnished, for 
the summer or season. Mechanics and la- 
borers who are skilful workmen and men 
of good character, can find permanent em- 
ployment with him. 

This is not an ordinary real estate enter- 
prise, but Mr. Hicks proposes to make 
money for his customers and himself, Ad- 
dress with real name and address, 

C. ATHERTON HICKS, 
Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect, 
501 Tremont Building, Boston, 
Telephone 870 Haymarket 


SHOME MADE 


Brenbons Candies 


60 Cents go Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mayonnaise 
Salad Dress- 
ing 


At Reasonable Prices 


made 
from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 
76 White Street 
East Boston 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 



















Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 


BOSTON. 
(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 

OFFICE HOURS, 91—1, and 4—5. 
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